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The  sale  of  the  "Arguenot"  this  year 
is  being  conducted  on  an  entirely  different 
plan  from  that  of  other  years.  That  is, 
the  class  subscribing  for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  copies  each  issue  will  have  its 
colors  as  the  color  scheme  for  the  cover 
of  the  magazine  for  the  particular  issue 
that  it  wins. 

To  determine  the  winner,  the  per- 
centage basis  is  used,  as  any  other  method 
would  be  unfair.  The  results  for  the 
first  issue  were  as  follows:  Class  of 
1930,58%;  Class  of  1929,  64%;  Class  of 
1928,  81%.  Therefore,  the  Senior  colors 
are  on  the  cover  for  the  first  issue. 
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THE  ARGUENOT 


IN  every  high  school  there  should  be 
but  two  classes  of  students;  those 
who  are  planning  to  go  on  to  colleges  or 
professional  schools,  and  those  who  are 
training  or  planning  for  some  com- 
mercial position  after  graduation.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  a  third  class,  namely, 
those  who  have  no  plans  or  intentions 
whatsoever.  They  drift  through  high 
school,  taking  the  easiest  possible  course, 
with  no  thought  of  preparing  for  a  future 
life. 

Everyone  should  have  a  definite  ob- 


When  school  closed  last  June  a  large 
number  of  the  teachers  left  for  other 
fields  of  activity,  some  to  teach,  others 
to  study,  and  one  to  enter  the  domestic 
life.  Thus  we  have  a  large  number  of 
new  instructors  this  year,  and  also  a  new 
principal,  who  already  has  introduced 
some  novel  plans. 

We  wish  to  welcome  these  new  teachers 
and  the  principal  in  a  formal  manner. 
We  hope  that  they  will  find  the  con- 
dition in  this  high  school  the  finest  they 
have  yet  worked  under,  and  the  students 
as  a  whole  the  most  cooperative  they 
have  yet  found.  Since  the  teachers  are 
new,  the  brief  sketches  which  follow  will 
give  an  idea  as  to  what  each  has  done 
before  coming  to  Norwood. 


jective,  one  that  promises  advancement 
and  a  real  future.  It  is  useless  to  set  out 
without  a  definite  goal  in  mind,  and  to 
drift  through  school  thinking  only  of 
today.  There  is  a  tomorrow,  and  when 
it  dawns  the  drifters  will  find  themselves 
floating  in  the  wake  of  those  who  were 
wise  and  who  were  resolved  not  to  depend 
on  chance  or  luck  for  life  employment. 
As  someone  has  said,  "Luck  playeth  an 
important  part  in  thy  life,  but  there  are 
no  four-leaf  clovers  in  the  grass  that 
groweth  under  thy  feet."    Take  counsel! 


Our  new  principal,  Mr.  Herbert  Archi- 
bald, graduated  from  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  in  Amherst  in  1915,  with 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  After 
serving  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  as 
principal  of  high  schools  in  Wilton,  N.  H., 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  Bridge  water,  and  Na- 
tick,  he  came  to  Norwood. 

In  college  Mr.  Archibald  majored  in 
science  and  education,  and  he  is  con- 
tinuing the  study  of  education  in  the 
Graduate  Schools  of  Harvard  and  Boston 
University.  He  won  his  letter  in  three 
sports,  baseball,  hockey  and  tennis,  and 
was  captain  of  the  tennis  and  hockey 
teams.  His  favorite  sport  is  hockey. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  college  glee 
club  for  three  years,  and  now  considers 
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music   as   one   of  his   chief  interests  in 
leisure  time. 

In  speaking  of  his  present  position,  Mr. 
Archibald  says,  "In  twelve  years  of  high 
school  work  no  place  has  offered  as  much 
opportunity  for  real  constructive  work 
and  pleasant  working  conditions  as  ap- 
pear to  be  mine  at  present.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
along  with  such  a  splendid  group  of  boys 
and  girls  and  teachers  as  I  find  here  in 
Norwood,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
co-operation  in  evidence  thus  far  majr 
continue  so  that  the  year  may  be  profit- 
able from  every  point  of  view  for  Norwood 
High  School."' 

*         ^         * 

Miss  Orrelle  J.  Gray,  English  teacher, 
graduated  from  Emerson  College  of 
Oratory  in  1920.  From  1920  to  1925,  she 
taught  English,  Public  Speaking,  and 
Dramatic  Art  in  the  Houlton  High 
School,  Houlton,  Maine.  From  1925  to 
1927,  Miss  Gray  taught  in  the  Cony  High 
School,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Miss  Dorothy  Pollard,  who  has  come 
this  year  to  Norwood  High  School  to 
teach  English,  attended  Wheaton  Col- 
lege. She  began  her  teaching  career  in 
Groveland,  Massachusetts,  and  left  that 

place  to  come  to  Norwood. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Yantis,  another  new  English 
teacher,  graduated  from  Boston  College 
in  the  Class  of  1922.  He  has  taught  in 
Boston  Latin  School  and  also  in  Boston 

College. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Lucy  T.  Norden,  the  new  History 
teacher,  graduated  from  Jackson  College 
with  a  degree  of  B.  S.  She  has  taught 
United  States  and  European  History, 
Economics  and  Civics  for  three  years  in 

the  Chelmsford  High  School. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Rose  C.  Smith,  who  has  come  to 


Norwood  to  teach  Office  Practice  and 
other  commercial  subjects,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  and 
Chandler  Secretarial  School.  Miss  Smith 
has  taught  in  the  Cambridge  schools,  and 
has  had  successful  office  and  secretarial 
experience  with  The  Bradstreet  Com- 
pany and  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Wallace  W.  Sawyer,  our  new 
Science  teacher,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  in  the 
Class  of  1926.  Last  year  he  spent  in 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  as  athletic  di- 
rector and  instructor  of  Science  in  Deer- 
field  High  School. 

While  in  college  Mr.  Sawyer  was  not 
only  interested  in  Science,  being  elected 
to  the  Honorary  Chemistry  Fraternity 
there,  but  he  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
athletics.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Freshman  baseball  team  and  the  varsity 

football  squad. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Norris,  our  new  Latin  teacher,  is 
a  graduate  of  Smith  College  in  the  Class 
of  1926.  Last  year  she  taught  French 
and  Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Ashby, 

Massachusetts. 

*  *     * 

Mivss  Laura  B.  Gilmore  graduated 
from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
in  1924.  She  has  come  to  Norwood  to 
teach  French.  Miss  Gilmore  taught  in 
North  Woodstock,  New  Hampshire,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1926  she  studied 

and  traveled  in  France. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Ruth  Johngren,  who  has  come  to 
Norwood  to  teach  French  and  Spanish, 
received  her  degree  from  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege in  1926.  Her  Freshman  year  she 
spent  in  Brown  University  but  trans- 
ferred to  Radcliffe  in  1923.  Miss  John- 
gren taught  for  one  year  in  Orleans  High 
School,  Orleans,  Massachusetts. 
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Ruined  Expectodioms 


GEORGE  had  purchased  a  car.  That 
his  head  was  a  little  swelled  over 
the  fact,  was  only  natural. 

In  a  voice  which  he  had  tried  to  make 
casual,  he  had  told  the  salesman,  "I'll 
pay  cash.  Less  bother,  you  know."  He 
had  produced  ten  crisp  ten-dollar  bills,  in 
a  manner  one  exchanges  a  ten-cent  piece 
for  a  trifle. 

"Of  course,  the  paint  is  scratched  off 
in  places,"  the  dealer  had  told  him. 
"And  the  brakes  need  a  little  fixing;  and 
then  the  tires  aren't  exactly  new;  but, 
it's  a  'nice  job,'  Young  Man, — a  real 
bargain." 

George  had  assented  to  everything 
absentmindedly.  He  was  pondering  about 
the  most  appropriate  way  of  asking  a 
certain  young  lady  a  favor.  This  con- 
sisted of  asking  her  to  accompany  him 
for  a  ride,  in  the  newly-bought  car,  that 
very  evening. 

Later,  as  he  drove  along  the  main 
street,  George  was  conscious  of  numerous 
eyes,  focussed  on  him.  Suddenly,  the 
traffic  light  changed  to  red.  George 
jammed  on  the  brakes.  He  found  to  his 
dismay  that  the  car  still  shot  ahead  at 
the  same  speed.  He  narrowly  missed 
being  hit  by  a  big  Packard  and  heard 
with  a  sinking  feeling,  a  sharp  whistle 
blast. 

George  drew  up  to  the  curb  and  took 
the  lecture  which  followed  without  a  word. 
The  officer,  however,  was  sufficiently 
loquacious  for  both.  He  asked  questions 
to  which  he  did  not  expect  an  answer — 
such  as:  "Do  you  want  me  to  'pull'  you 
in  for  reckless  driving?"  At  last  the 
personified  "Arm  of  the  Law"  moved  off, 
leaving  George  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  was  a  menace  to  society,  and  a 
dangerous  criminal,  under  strict  observa- 
tion in  the  future. 


Nevertheless,  he  drove  to  Betty's 
house,  that  night  after  dinner. 

But,  when  the  big  moment  arrived,  he 
forgot  the  well  rehearsed  question  and 
blurted  out,  "How  about  a  ride  in  my 
new 'bus,'  Betty?" 

Betty  was  delighted  and,  forthwith, 
grabbed  her  hat  and  coat  and  joined 
him. 

As  he  started  off,  George  felt  convinced 
that  a  long  cherished  dream  would  bs 
realized  in  the  future  and  that  he  would 
never  again  have  to  escort  a  girl  home 
"a'  pied."  He  pointed  out  all  the  good 
points  of  the  car  to  his  companion.  Of 
course,  he  exaggerated. 

"She  's  as  clean  as  a  new  nickel"  he 
confidentially  told  her.  ' '  Hear  that  motor 
hum?"  I  could  easily  make  'fifty,'  if  I 
wanted  to." 

Knowing  that  the  only  effective  means 
of  actually  stopping  it,  however,  were 
atmospheric  resistance  and  a  collision 
with  something  of  equal  or  greater  weight, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  prove  his  state- 
ment. 

While  Betty  was  being  convinced  that 
she  was  riding  in  a  vehicle  that  pos- 
sessed all  the  admirable  qualities  any- 
thing inanimate  may  ever  attain,  a  loud 
report  and  a  prolonged  hiss  was  heard. 
This  told  the  arrogant  car  owner,  plainer 
than  words,  that  a  tire  had  decided  to 
contradict  such  a  sweeping  statement 
and  had  gone  as  "flat  as  a  pancake." 

As  there  was  no  spare  tire,  there  was 
but  one  alternative — to  repair.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — an  eternity  to 
George — elapsed  before  that  "pesky" 
tire  had  resumed  its  former  shape. 
Meanwhile  the  temperature  had  been 
going  steadily  down  and  Betty's  spirits 
with  it.  She  was  cold  and  told  her 
ardent  chauffeur  so,  rather  plainly.     He, 
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too,  seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  his  former 
cheerfulness.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  tarred  and  covered  with  sand,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  feathers.  An  ad- 
ditional fifteen  minutes  was  required  to 
start  that  "wonderful  motor,"  curiously 
enough,  affected  by  the  cold. 

When  the  two  motorists  had  traversed 
about  a  mile,  another  report  issued  from 
the  same  quarter.  Betty's  patience  was 
finally  gone.  The  accusations,  threats,  re- 
bukes and  ugly  names  she  hurled  at  the 
unfortunate  George  were  most  unlady- 
like. The  latter  did  not  stop  for  repairs 
this  time,  but  stepped  on  the  accelerator 
until  the  car  almost  flew  off  the  narrow 
road. 

As  they  came  to  a  cross  road,  a  car 
shot  out  directly  in  front  of  them.  By  a 
sharp  turn  of  the  wheel,  a  detour  over 


the    sidewalk,    between    a    post    and    a 
hydrant,  George  avoided  a  crash. 

Betty,  without  as  much  as  a  word  or 
even  a  backward  glance,  jumped  out  of 
the  car,  as  soon  as  it  had  stopped,  and 
majestically  walked  off. 

That  night  when  George  came  home, 
his  mortification  knew  no  bounds.  He 
even  planned  to  punish  Betty  by  com- 
mitting suicide  and,  in  a  farewell  letter, 
blame  her  for  his  drastic  step.  But,  when 
he  had  the  epistle  all  written,  he  de- 
cided that  its  contents  lacked  force  and, 
as  he  had  no  more  paper,  he  abandoned 
his  original  plan.  He  consoled  himself 
with  the  morbid  thought  that,  when  he 
could  afford  an  expensive  car,  he  would 
pass  Betty  without  ever  offering  her  a 
ride. 

Nils  Svibergson,  '28. 


The  sun  is  sinking  out  of  sight, 
I  hear  the  calls  of  whip-poor-wills; 
The  moon  in  all  her  splendors  bright 
Is  peeping  over  yonder  hills. 


Night 


The  skies  grow  gray,  the  hours  flee  by, 
The  woodland  now  is  calm  and  still; 
I  see  a  glimmer  in  the  sky, 
The  dawn  is  creeping  o'er  the  hill. 


The  stars  are  little  shining  orbs 
That  look  like  jewels  set  in  the  sky; 
Around  it  all  the  night  life  throbs; 
I  hear  the  pine  tree's  branches  sigh. 


It's  dim  at  first,  but  then  grows  bright, 
The  birds  are  welcoming  the  dawn. 
It's  gone  at  last,  the  moonlight  night, 
And  now  we  have  another  morn. 

Nora  Connolly,  '29. 


Archimedes:  Why,  Aristotle,  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  almost  two  years.  My  good 
Aristotle,  where  have  you  been  and  what 
have  you  been  doing? 

Aristotle:  I  have  been  having  my  two 
years'  vacation,  which  I  have  every  three 
hundred  years,  and  I  spent  the  whole 
time  back  on  earth. 


Archimedes:  Why,  I  wouldn't  go  back 
there  for  anything  after  the  discourteous 
way  that  Roman  soldier  under  Marcellus 
ran  me  through  with  his  sword.  Just 
think  what  I  might  have  given  to  the 
world  had  I  lived  to  finish  my  days.  I 
suppose  Rome  still  rules  the  world  with 
its  army? 
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Aristotle:  Why  Rome  is  almost  unheard 
of  now.  It  hasn't  been  the  center  of  the 
universe  for  centuries.  How  much  time 
have  you  to  give  me? 

Archimedes:  Why  I  can  easily  take  a 
few  years  if  you  have  that  much  to  say. 

Aristotle:  I  surely  have.  I  have  found 
enough  new  things  and  learned  enough  to 
talk  about  for  ten  years.     , 

Archimedes:  Very  well,  my  time  is 
yours.     Proceed. 

Aristotle:  Well,  there  is  a  place  called 
America  where  there  are  fine  tall  buildings 
and  schools.  It  is  many  times  the  size 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  many  times 
stronger  than  Rome  was  at  its  height. 

Archimedes:  This  is  quite  interesting. 
Tell  me  more  of  this  wondrous  country, 
America. 

Aristotle:  There  are  huge  ships  that 
fly  the  water  by  the  use  of  things  called 
engines,  and  the  small  sailing  vessels  of 
your  day  are  almost  never  seen.  In  the 
schools  which  I  visited,  they  were  teaching 
Greek  and  Latin  as  they  did  when  I  went 
to  school. 

Archimedes:  Have  they  no  language 
of  their  own? 


Aristotle:  Why,  yes,  they  speak  what 
is  called  English.  They  seem  to  express 
themselves  very  well  with  this;  but  they 
surely  ruin  Latin  and  Greek  classics. 
They  translate  them  so  slowly  and  don't 
even  seem  to  enjoy  them! 

Archimedes:  How  is  science  pro- 
gressing? 

Aristotle:  It  has  gone  so  far  ahead  of 
the  science  you  knew  that  it  would  take 
years  for  you  to  catch  up  to  it  and 
comprehend  it  all.  They  still  teach 
those  problems  and  theories  which  you 
figured  out  and  worked  so  hard  to  prove. 

Archimedes:  They  do?  That  surely 
makes  my  heart  grow  lighter.  What  is 
the  subject  called? 

Aristotle:   They  call  it  Physics. 

Archimedes:  This  all  interests  me  very 
much  and  I  shall  surely  spend  my  next 
vacation  on  earth.  I  must  see  Galileo 
for  a  while  and  when  I  return,  I  shall 
bring  him  with  me  to  hear  more  of  the 
earth.  Thank  you,  I  shall  see  you  again 
in  the  near  future. 

Aristotle:  I  hope  so,  my  friend.  Good- 
bye. 

Alice  E.  Wolfe,  '28. 


The  Elusive  Will 


CHRISTOPHER  ELLSWORTH 
paused  in  indecision  in  the  act  of 
hailing  a  taxi, — his  destination  was  only 
a  three-minute  walk  if  one  walked 
quickly — but  then,  here  was  the  taxi 
and  he  might  with  less  trouble  to  him- 
self, get  in  and  be  at  Uncle  Cosmo's 
house  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  With  his 
customary  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
comfort,  Chris  stepped  into  the  cab  and 
gave  the  address  to  the  driver. 

Reaching  the  given  address  Chris  was 
admitted  by  the  butler,  and  ascending 
the   great   staircase   approached   his   ec- 


centric uncle's  room  in  some  trepidation. 
His  uncle  was  a  sour,  irascible  old  man, 
who  had  amassed  a  very  large  fortune, 
and  upon  the  few  occasions  on  which  he 
had  favored  his  only  nephew  with  his 
grim  attention,  he  had  made  Christopher's 
lack  of  worldly  success  the  subject  of 
numerous  sly  jibes  that  were  not  rendered 
more  enjoyable  by  a  certain  sardonic 
humor  with  which  he  invested  them. 
Now  his  old  relative  was  seriously  ill, 
and  Chris  mediated  hopefully  upon  the 
probable  reason  for  this  hasty  summons  to 
the  bedside  of  his  parsimonious  uncle. 
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Hesitantly  he  entered  the  room  and 
approached  the  bed  upon  which  lay  the 
shrunken  form. 

"You  sent  for  me.  Uncle  Cosmo?" 
he  quavered. 

"Yes."  responded  the  old  man,  "I  am 
dying  and  you  are  my  only  living  relative, 
therefore  I  have  made  you  my  heir." 

Christopher,  almost  speechless  with 
gratitude,  started  forward,  stuttering, 
"Oh,  Uncle  Cosmo,  thank  you.  I  didn't 
expect — ." 

"Control  yourself,"  went  on  the  croak- 
ing voice  from  the  bed,  "save  your 
gratitude  until  you  have  heard  me  out." 
The  old  man's  eyes  gleamed  with  ap- 
preciation of  his  plan.  His  rasping  voice 
spoke  again,  "On  January  25th  I  made  a 
will,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  my 
lawyers,  leaving  every  dollar  I  possess  to 
charity. — on  February  25th,"  the  voice 
grated  on,  "I  made  another  will,  duly 
attested  and  well  concealed,  leaving  my 
entire  fortune  to  you.  Produce  it,  and 
all  that  I  have  is  yours.  It  should  be  an 
easy  task,  and  therefore  should  suit  you 
admirably,"  he  chuckled,  while  his  feeble 
shoulders  quivered  with  weak  mirth. 
Reaching  his  skinny  hand  under  the 
pillow,  he  drew  out  a  slip  of  paper, 
growling,  "Here  is  the  combination  of 
my  safe.    Take  it  and  go." 

Christopher  went  out  willingly,  his 
feelings  a  mixture  of  discomfort,  be- 
wilderment, and  gratitude  marred  by  a 
twinge  of  uneasiness  at  the  sudden  re- 
membrance of  a  certain  quality  in  his 
uncle's  mirthless  laugh.  Uncertainty 
lent  speed  to  his  movements  as  he  opened 
the  huge  safe,  his  breath  quickening  as 
he  rummaged  swiftly  and  thoroughly; 
but  no  will  made  its  appearance. 

At  the  end  of  three  weary  hours,  in 
which  he  perused  every  scrap  of  paper  in 
every  compartment,  Chris  squatted  be- 
fore the  steel  door,  turning  over  and  over 


in  his  hand  a  quaint  key,  whose  only 
claim  to  his  attention  lay  in  the  fact  that 
his  initials,  which  were  also  his  uncle's, 
were  carved  on  one  side  of  the  key. 

At  midnight  of  that  same  day  that  saw 
the  passing  of  Uncle  Cosmo,  found  Chris 
studying  with  tired  eyes  the  puzzling 
key,  on  one  side  of  which  appeared  a 
strange  design,  apparently  meaningless, 
but  vaguely  familiar. 

Several  fevered  days  followed,  in  which 
Christopher  searched  his  brain  for  a 
solution  of  his  problem,  and  attending  his 
uncle's  funeral,  he  sat  in  the  big  hall 
gazing  gloomily  before  him,  seeking 
vainly  for  a  possible  clue  to  the  mystery. 

Gradually  he  became  aware  that  his 
fixed  gaze  was  staring  at  the  exact 
replica  of  the  design  on  his  key — this  on  a 
carved  section  of  woodwork. 

In  his  excitement,  Chris  could  hardly 
contain  himself  until  the  house  should  be 
cleared,  leaving  him  free  to  investigate 
the  intriguing  panel,  and  find  the  opening 
which  surely  must  disclose  the  will. 

Then  followed  a  hectic  week  for  Chris, 
made  up  of  sly  dodging  of  the  servants, 
stealthy  glidings  up  to  the  panel,  swift 
pullings  and  pressings,  and  desperate 
dartings  for  cover,  to  avoid  the  curious 
eyes  of  the  ever  reappearing  "Verdun," 
the  butler.  Every  hour  disclosed  a  new 
replica  of  the  key's  motif  in  every  possible 
location  in  hall  and  library.  Christopher's 
activities  became  first  heated,  then  frantic 
as  he  climbed  to  high  cornices,  and 
crawled  under  massive  furniture  to  ex- 
amine hidden  moldings.  Each  new  motif 
he  greeted  with  delight  and  left  with 
despair.  To  his  ease-loving  soul  it 
seemed  that  no  reward  could  be  worth 
this  wearisome  toil. 

It  was  just  a  week  from  the  day  of  his 
uncle's  death  when  Chris's  tired  state 
caught  the  outline  of  the  motif  in  a  far, 
unexplored  height.     Hopefully  he  piled 
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chairs  and  tables  and  clambered  pre- 
cariously to  his  goal.  Then  followed 
more  dogged  pressings  and  pushings 
until  one  last  push  upset  the  uncertain 
balance  of  his  improvised  ladder,  and 
Chris  descended  with  great  speed  and 
force,  dragging  with  him  a  treasured,  old 
secretary  that  leaned  weakly  against  the 
wall. 

It  seemed  to  Chris  that  he  had  crashed 
through  miles  of  space  accompanied  by 
the  din  and  racket  of  the  secretary  as  it 
clattered  to  the  floor,  its  drawers  flying 
out  in  all  directions.  "He  was  through 
with  the  search,  that  much  was  certain," 
thought  Chris  as  he  lay  on  the  floor,  his 
bruised  face   againse   the   secretary,   his 


eyes  vaguely  scanning  the  empty  spaces 
left  by  the  deserting  drawers. 

Christopher  suddenly  sat  bolt  upright, 
his  hurts  forgotten.  In  one  empty  space 
was  carved  the  tantalizing  motif;  but 
this  one  in  the  very  center  of  its  design 
revealed  a  tiny  key-hoel.  His  fumbling 
fingers  tore  the  key  from  his  pocket,  and 
in  another  moment  he  had  opened  a 
cunningly  devised  secret  drawer  and  he 
was  unsealing  a  long  envelope  on  which 
was  scrawled  in  his  uncle's  handwriting, 
"Christopher,  you  are  holding  the  reward 
of  patience,  determination,  and  earnest 
effort, — Uncle  Cosmo." 

It  was  the  coveted  will. 

Lillian  Beatjlieu,  '29. 


The  wind  is  blowing  here  and  there, 
It  blows  through  grass  and  tree. 
It  blows  the  golden  leaves  about, 
And  fills  the  sails  at  sea. 


It  blows  the  clouds  across  the  sky; 
It  carries  the  kite  on  high; 
It  blows  the  ocean  into  waves, 
And  makes  the  tree  tops  sigh. 

John  Donovan,  '28. 


The  Joys  of  Procrastination 


THERE  are  certain  human  weaknesses 
which  seem  unconquerable,  chiefly 
because  persons  afflicted  with  them  do 
not  really  want  to  overcome  them.  The 
people  who  possess  such  habits, — few 
are  exempt, — argue  that  these  habits  are 
very  foolish;  yet  they  persistently  hold 
to  them  and  even  get  a  sort  of  guilty 
pleasure  out  of  their  presence. 

A  common  one  of  these  habits  is  pro- 
crastination. It  is,  and,  I  suppose,  al- 
ways has  been,  an  enemy  to  progress. 
Usually  one  puts  off  doing  those  things 
which  are  uninteresting  and  unpleasant. 
Individuals,  who  do  follow  their  better 
judgment  and  acquire  a  habit  of  tackling 


the  uninteresting  work  first,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  worthy  of  admiration.  When  I 
meet  with  an  unpleasant  task,  I  confess, 
I  avoid  it  as  long  as  possible  and  as  I 
finally  get  around  to  the  "accomplishing 
stage"  I  perform  it  as  an  imposed  duty, 
in  the  quickest  and  easiest  way. 

Upon  my  arrival  home  from  school, 
Friday,  I  breathe  a  sigh  of  exhaustion  and 
relief,  find  an  obscure  place  and  deposit 
a  heavy  cargo  of  books  somewhere  out  of 
sight.  The  "week  end"  appears  so  al- 
luringly pleasant  and  Monday  so  far  in 
the  distance!  Friday  night,  however,  a 
dark  cloud  looms  over  the  horizon  and 
the  recollection  of  a  "pile"  of  homework 
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momentarily  mars  the  pleasure  of  care- 
free recreation.  However,  I  manage  to 
dispel  this  bothersome  thought  and  enjoy 
myself  once  more. 

"Sunday  will  be  a  suitable  day  for  that- 
type  of  work,"  I  reason  with  myself. 
"It  usually  rains  anyway.  Why  ruin  a 
perfect  night  by  staying  indoors?" 

Sunday  arrives  much  too  soon  and, 
contrary  to  my  anticipation,  the  cloud- 
less sky  shows  no  indication  of  a  heavy 
downpour.  Instead  of  feeling  at  all  dis- 
appointed, I  experience  a  strange  exulta- 
tion. I  take  a  long  motor  trip,  intending 
to  do  my  home  work  after  supper.  At 
last,  when  the  sun  is  getting  low,  I  turn 
homewards.  I  hastily  swallow  a  meal 
and  wend  my  way  upstairs.  A  heavy 
burden  seems  to  have  suddenly  accumu- 
lated on  my  back.  I  produce  my  books 
and,  with  a  groan,  seat  myself  at  a 
table. 

The  doorbell  suddenly  rings  and  fa- 
miliar voices  inform  me  that  we  have 
"Company."  These  voices  persist  in 
floating  upstairs  and  in  making  me  insert 


queer  words  in  my  "English"  and  mak- 
ing me  read  a  page  twice  without  retaining 
anything  of  its  contents.  The  conver- 
sational tones  are  occasionally  punctuated 
by  the  warwhoops  and  piercing  ejacula- 
tions of  the  children.  I  give  up  in  despair. 
The  visitors  have  no  intentions  of  leaving 
early  and  unwittingly  put  me  through  a 
seemingly  endless  period  of  torture. 

After  innumerable  farewells,  they  de- 
part and  I  resume  my  place  at  the  table. 
I  hurriedly  do  a  part  of  my  homework  and 
then  retire.  After  an  irritating  jingle  of 
the  alarm  clock,  in  the  morning,  I  do  the 
rest.  Then  I  dress  with  surprising  speed, 
forfeit  my  breakfast  because  of  lack  of 
time,  and  rush  to  school. 

Monday  is  usually  a  dismal  day.  Be- 
tween the  yawns,  I  make  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  complete  all  home  work,  the  next 
Friday,  before  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Sometime,  in  the  course  of  events,  I 
may  learn  to  do  the  unpleasant  job  first 
and  to  put  work  before  pleasure — in  their 
logical  sequence.    Miracles  do  happen! 
Nils  Svibergson,  '28. 


The  Rose  and  the  Orchid 


Delicate, 
Clinging, 
Heavy  with  dew 

Modest, 
Blushing, 

Refined  in  its  hue — 
The  rose. 


Pert, 

Saucy, 

Poised  for  the  fray — 

Pretentious, 

Daring, 

Trifling  and  gay — 

The  orchid. 

Doris  Dexter,  '29. 


Om 


NEW  shoes  are  usually  a  source  of 
infinite  delight  and  joy  to  the 
purchaser,  and  are  regularly  so  to  the 
salesman.     But  be  most  discriminating 


in  your  selection,  or  you  will  come  to 
grief  as  I  did  not  so  very  long  ago. 

I  had  just  bought  a  new  trim-looking 
suit  and  a  pair  of  shoes.     How  I  strutted 
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around!  How  I  thought  of  the  fine  im- 
pression I  would  make  on  my  new  em- 
ployer! But,  alas  for  my  vanity,  my 
lovely  new  shoes  SQUEAKED! 

I  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
this  man,  who  was  to  be  my  new  em- 
ployer, and  there  was  no  time  to  change 
my  shoes,  or  could  I  wear  my  old  ones. 
I  wore  the  new  ones,  but  they  squeaked! 

On  the  way  down  town,  they  weren't 
so  bad  (probably  because  of  the  other 
noises)  and  I  reasoned,  "It  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  was  my  vivid  imagination, 
for  I  have  a  very  unruly  mind  that  goes 
off  at  queer  tangents,  and  suspects  all 
sorts  of  things  that  never  happen." 
Thus  I  worked  myself  into  quite  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  and  my  spirits  began  to 
rise. 

However,  this  peace  of  mind  was 
shortly  dispelled,  for  when  I  walked  into 
that  silent  and  luxurious  office  my  once 
adored  foot  wear  fairly  screeched  at  me 
"Cheap!  Cheap!"  and  I  thought  that 
everyone  was  looking  at  and  remarking 
about  them. 

I  was  told  to  sit  down,  and  at  length, 
after  what  seemed  hours  of  the  most 
painful  thinking  on  my  part,  the  door  of 
the  inner  sanctuary  was  opened.  Oh,  to 
be  anywhere  but  there  and  about  to  face 


this  awe-inspiring  personage!  A  bell 
rang.  Then  the  girl  at  the  switchboard 
said  to  me: 

"You  may  go  in  now,"  and  added, 
"but  be  careful  and  don't  slam  the  door. 
Mr.  Wayne  can't  abide  door-slammers." 

With  this  injunction  ringing  in  my 
ears,  I  advanced,  and  the  door,  in  spite 
of  precautions,  closed  behind  me  as 
silently  as  a  thunderclap.  The  first  thing 
wrong — Oh!   dear! 

"You  are  Miss  C?  Yes.  Well,  won't 
you  sit  down?"  I  had  just  time  to  wonder 
a  little  at  this  pleasant  greeting  when  I 
noticed  that  he  was  holding  a  chair  for 
me.  There  was  an  ocean  of  floor  space 
between  us,  but  apparently  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  plunge  in,  so  away  I 
went.  "Squeak!  Creak!  Cheap? 
Cheap!"  and  sank  pantingly  into  its 
comforting  depths. 

"Oh!  What  will  he  think  of  me?"  I 
thought  in  an  agony  of  misery.  But 
hark!  What  was  that?  "Squeak!  Creak! 
Cheap?  Cheap!"  Surely  my  shoes  were 
not  making  a  noise  now!  Ah!  What  re- 
lief from  my  apprenhension,  for  he,  the 
well-known  and  awe-inspiring  individual 
of  a  few  moments  ago  was  crossing  to  the 
window  and  his  shoes  SQUEAKED! 
Madeline  Andrews,  '28. 


Note:  The  subject  of  this  poem  was 
suggested  to  me  upon  reading  Dumas' 
"The  Queen's  Necklace,"  in  which  one 
of  the  characters,  Cagliostro,  tells  how  by 
a  marvelous  elixir  he  is  enabled  to  live 
through  the  centuries,  and  how  he  can 
accurately  foretell  future  events.  In  this 
poem  I  have  endeavored  to  express 
Cagliostro  as  he  might  speak  were  he  a 
living  character. 


I'm  old,  much  older  than  the  hills. 
I  know  so  much,  I  only  fear 
The  bullet's  flight,  no  lingering  ills 
Can  kill  or  maim  this  ancient  seer. 

In  me  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  lies; 
I  draw  upon  it,  and  foretell 
The  future — seeing  both  the  man  who  dies 
Tomorrow,   and  the   one   that  lives,   as 
well. 
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For  centuries  my  age  has  been 
Just  forty  years,  no  more  nor  less. 
There  is  no  fact  beyond  my  ken. 
Shall  I  tell  my  life  to  you?     Why  yes! 

Four  thousand  years  ago  it  was 
That  I  was  born,  and  as  I  grew 
I  said,  "I  must  forever  live,  because 
This  world  enchants  me,  old,  yet  new." 

And  so  I  searched,  and  finally  made 
A  magic  fluid  which  renews 
All  worn-out  tissue;  nerves  so  frayed; 
And  lightens  like  the  morning  dews. 

And  when  my  boyhood  friends  had  died 
I  smiled,  for  I  was  not  as  they. 
A  little  while  they  laughed  and  sighed 
And  then  they  passed,  just  like  the  dajr. 

When  David  slew  Goliath  I  was  there. 
I  told  him  of  his  fate,  but  he 
Laughed,  and  even  as  he  did,  the  air 
Round  him  hummed — he  toppled  as  a  tree. 


The  seer  who  counseled  Caesar  to  beware 
Of  Brutus  and  the  Ides,  was  I. 
Great  Caesar  fell — that  man  so  rare — 
My  warning  his,  he  still  preferred  to  die. 

Ah  yes,  and  on  that  day  on  Calvary 
When   grinning  hogs   stood   round   and 

swore, 
I  shrieked  aloud,  "There  is  no  Pharisee 
Who  lives  when  this  'Man'  breathes  yet 

more." 

I  told  the  Borgia  Popes  that  they  were  lost 
And  must  account  for  murderous  attack. 
I  warned  Columbus  not  to  let  the  frost 
Of  old  age  come,  and  find  him  still  aback. 

These  things,  and  many  more  I've  seen 
Throughout  the  ages,  until  now  I  feel 
I've    lived    enough.      I'm    feeling    quite 

serene ; 
I  want  to  die,  and  seek  a  rest  that's  real. 

Kenneth  Reardon,  '28. 


The  Face  in  the  River 


THE  fateful  night  had  come  at  lase! 
Iahu,  the  son  of  Hunting  Eagle, 
Chief  of  the  Iroquois,  was  to  be  visited 
by  the  spirit  of  the  woods.  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  son  of  a  chief  to  be  taken 
to  a  certain  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shinquesana  river  and  left  alone  over- 
night. The  spirit  was  to  visit  him  and 
instruct  him  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  next 
two  years,  that  he  might  be  admitted  a 
warrior  when  he  became  fifteen  years  old. 
As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  Iahu  and 
his  father  began  to  prepare  for  their 
journey.  After  being  visited  by  the 
witch  doctor  and  given  his  final  instruc- 
tions, he  and  his  father  set  out.  The 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  as  they 
entered  the  dark  forest,  he  drew  closer 


to  his  father.  He  was  familiar  with  all 
the  sounds  of  the  forest,  yet  tonight 
they  seemed  to  have  taken  on  a  new 
significance.  The  sharp,  shrill  bark  of  a 
marauding  fox,  the  hunting  cries  of  a 
distant  owl,  the  long,  mocking  cries  of 
the  loons  on  the  river,  all  seemed  to  be 
more  fearful. 

The  moon  had  now  risen,  a  round 
orange  globe  that  hung  like  a  lamp 
among  the  myriads  of  coldly  glittering 
stars,  throwing  long,  black  shadows 
across  the  path,  in  which  seemed  to  lurk 
all  the  monsters  that  had  ever  haunted 
his  imagination.  Now  and  then  a  flock 
of  homeward  bound  geese  would  wing 
their  way  across  the  face  of  the  moon, 
leaving    their   mournful    cries    to    settle 
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down  into  the  brooding  forest.  Away  to 
the  right  came  a  long,  awe-inspiring  howl, 
followed  by  three  short  barks.  Soon  came 
answering  calls  from  all  sides.  It  was 
the  assembly  call  of  the  wolf  clan,  and 
at  its  note  the  forest  became  strangely 
still  as  its  inhabitants  crouched  in  silent 
fear.  As  Iahu  heard  it,  the  impulse  was 
strong  within  him  to  run  forward  and 
clasp  his  father's  knees. 

They  finally  reached  the  clearing  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  began  to 
prepare  to  make  camp.  As  they  were 
building  a  fire,  a  crackling  was  heard  off 
through  the  bushes,  and  a  few  moments 
later  a  buck  and  two  does  fied  wildly 
through  the  clearing.  Hunting  Eagle 
knew  that  they  had  not  been  alarmed  by 
him  and  his  son,  for  they  were  to  leeward 
of  them.  But  he  was  not  long  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  their  fright,  for 
into  the  clearing  broke  an  enormous 
grizzly,  followed  by  two  cubs. 

Perceiving  him,  her  thoughts  immedi- 
ately left  the  hunt.  Here  was  a  man 
and  men  were  always  to  be  feared  and 
hated.  But  she  had  her  two  cubs  to 
protect,  and  that  man  very  evidently 
meant  to  harm  them.  As  this  idea 
possessed  her,  she  lost  all  thought  of 
flight,  and  resolved  to  attack  the  man. 
Hunting  Eagle,  the  swiftest  runner  in 
the  tribe,  could  easily  outstrip  the  bear, 
but  Iahu  never  could.     As  the  bear  made 


ready  to  charge,  he  quickly  fitted  an 
arrow  to  his  bow,  and  hit  her  in  the 
shoulder. 

Maddened  by  the  pain,  she  reared  erect 
and  charged  straight  for  him.  In  too 
close  quarters  to  use  a  bow,  he  drew  his 
knife,  and  as  the  bear  came  at  him,  he 
nimbly  side-stepped  and  stabbed  her  in 
the  chest.  Time  after  time  she  rushed  at 
him,  only  to  be  eluded  and  to  receive 
another  wound. 

By  now  both  combatants  were  badly 
wounded  and  so  weakened  by  loss  of 
blood  that  neither  could  stand  erect. 
Seeing  the  bear  coming  toward  him,  the 
Indian  endeavoured  to  elude  her  grasp 
once  more,  but  his  foot  slipped  on  a  stone, 
and  the  bear  and  Indian  poised  for  an 
instant  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  then 
disappeared  in  its  waters  with  a  mighty 
splash.  For  a  moment  the  Indian's  face 
and  the  bear's  back  appeared  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  Manitu,  God  of 
the  woods,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole 
momentous  struggle,  turned  them  into 
stone,  as  an  everlasting  monument. 

Iahu  found  his  way  back  to  the  tribe, 
and  told  his  grief-stricken  relatives,  who 
went  to  the  river  to  see  the  face. 

There  it  remains  to  this  day,  molded  in 
everlasting  granite,  and  when  the  moon 
is  full,  it  appears  so  life-like  as  to  seem 
almost  alive. 

James  Davenport,  '30. 


How  Moth  Became  a  Special  Delivery  Boy 


IN  the  summer  of  1996  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  were  being  traversed 
very  often  by  trans-oceanic  swimmers. 
All  of  the  prominent  swimmers  had 
overcome  the  waves  and  had  landed 
safely  on  the  opposite  shore  from  which 
they  had  started.  The  record  time — held 
jointly    by    Gertrude    Schmidt,    grand- 


daughter of  the  once  famous  "Trudy" 
Ederle,  and  Charles  Corson,  grandson  of 
Mrs.  Mille  Corson,  who  swam  the 
English  channel  in  '26 — was  three  days. 
The  result  was  a  tie,  when  these  two 
sprinted  into  New  York. 

A  young  inventor  named,   Ed  Roth, 
had  just  patented  a  bicycle  which  could 
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be  ridden  under  water.  The  bicycle 
had  lead  tires  which  made  it  stay  under 
the  water  and  a  small  tank  of  air  on  the 
handle  bars  for  the  rider  to  get  fresh  air 
from.  This  bicycle  got  so  much  publicity 
that  W.  X.  Lovejoy,  big  butter  and  egg 
man,  offered  SI, 000,000  to  the  winner 
of  a  race  between  bicycle  riders  and 
swimmers,  from  Paris  to  New  York. 
The  starting  place  was  Paris  from  where 
a  river  led  to  the  ocean.  When  New 
York  was  reached  the  contestants  would 
go  up  a  specially  constructed  river  lead- 
ing to  the  New  Yankee  Stadium  (seating 
capacity  900,099  people),  and  finish  after 
rounding  the  circular  river  inside  the 
Stadium  five  times.  The  race  was  set 
to  start  Sunday,  July  15,  so  that  if  the 
entries  finished  on  schedule  time  a  big 
Saturday  afternoon  crowd  would  greet 
them  on  July  21. 

There  were  many  famous  swimmers  and 
nationally  known  bicycle  riders  among 
the  contestants,  including  those  holding 
the  record.  Among  the  great  number 
of  entries  was  Roth  who  was  to  ride 
one  of  his  own  specially  constructed 
bicycles. 

The  race  started  on  schedule  time  and 
it  seemed  that  all  Paris  was  on  the  river- 
way  to  give  the  racers  a  sendoff.     The 


leaders  set  a  fairly  good  pace  down  the 
river  but  when  they  were  going  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  Roth  took  a  spurt 
and  got  far  ahead  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
other  contestants.  When  he  got  out  of 
sight  he  met  his  partner  at  a  place  where 
they  had  decided  to  meet.  Here  Roth 
took  a  special  motor  from  his  partner  and 
placed  it  on  his  rear  wheel.  Then  Roth 
set  out  for  New  York  again.  He  started 
the  motor  and  it  raised  such  havoc  with 
the  waters  in  his  rear  that  half  of  the 
contestants  dropped  out.  (The  con- 
testants classified  this  as  the  worst  storm 
they  had  ever  faced.)  After  Roth  had 
made  this  first-class  storm  in  his  rear, 
he  threw  off  his  motor  and  crept  swiftly 
on  to  New  York.  On  Tuesday  afternoon, 
as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  Roth 
paddled  into  the  Yankee  Stadium  and 
was  acclaimed  the  winner.  Exactly  five 
days  later,  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  rest  of  the  entries  pulled  up  at  the 
finish  line. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  all  understand  that 
Roth  did  not  "arouse"  the  ocean  to  gain 
the  million  dollars  that  was  given  to  the 
winner  but  that  he  wanted  to  get  the  job 
as  first  special  delivery  boy  between 
Paris  and  New  York. 

John  Donovan,  '28. 


IVAN  KARLOFF,  walking  back  and 
forth  in  his  room,  was  nervous  and 
impatient.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  looked 
through  the  window  at  the  great  clock 
tower  of  Petersburg. 

"One  more  hour  to  wait,"  he  whispered 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  couch. 

Ivan  was  waiting  for  the  appointed 
hour,  when  he  and  his  comrades  would 
go  to  assassinate  the  Czar. 

After  thinking  over  every  possibility  of 


self-salvation,  his  mind  turned  to  his 
father,  who  had  been  unjustly  exiled  to 
Siberia,  and  to  his  poor  mother  whom  he 
had  left  behind. 

"No,  I  shall  go — my  comrades  will 
be  waiting — it  has  been  agreed — I 
must — ." 

Ivan's  lips  moved  but  no  sound  came 
forth.  His  hands  trembled.  Every  little 
noise  upset  his  mind  and  he  was  afraid. 
He  was  bad,  wickedly  bad,  and  his  deed 
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tonight  would  be  the  worst  that  he  had 
ever  committed. 

The  clock  struck  the  half  hour  and  it 
was  half-past  ten. 

"Half  an  hour  more,"  he  murmured, 
remaining  silent  again. 

A  knock  came  at  the  door. 

"Who's  there?"    demanded  Ivan. 

"It  is  I,  your  servant  Vasso,"  answered 
the  voice  from  behind  the  door. 

"What  is  it?  Tell  me  quickly,"  said 
Ivan  quite  angrily. 

"There  is  a  man  at  the  door  who  wishes 
to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Vasso. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  no  one  is  to  see 
me  tonight?"  spoke  Ivan  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  told  him,  sir,  that  you  are  not  at 
home  and  that  you  will  not  be  in  'til  to- 
morrow, but  the  stranger  said  that  he 
would  wait  for  you  'til  you  return," 
answered  the  servant. 

"Who  could  it  be?"  thought  Ivan  to 
himself  and  then  he  spoke  to  the  servant. 

"How  does  the  man  look,  Vasso?" 

"He  seems  to  be  a  beggar,  sir.  He  is 
very  old,  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Very 
tired  he  is  and  he  says  that  he  has 
travelled  on  foot  for  a  long  distance  to 
the  city,  and  he  is  very  hungry,"  said 
Vasso. 

Ivan,  cruel  and  yet  kind,  decided  to 
receive  the  stranger  into  his  home. 

The  old  man  stumbled  in  the  doorway 
and  Ivan  ran  to  his  aid.  And  when  Ivan 
■was  lifting  up  the  stranger  he  saw  that 
it  was  his  father. 

"Father!"  he  cried  seating  the  old 
man  on  the  chair. 

The  man  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

"How  is  it  that  you  are  here,  father? 
How  did  you  know  I  lived  here?  How 
is  poor  mother  and  everything  at  home?" 
asked  Ivan. 

"Trouble  has  brought  me  here,  son. 
Poverty  and  hunger  drove  me  out  and 
they  have  compelled  me  to  come  here," 


answered  Ivan's  father  wiping  the  tears 
from  his  eyes. 

"You  are  hungry,  father?"   said  Ivan. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  father. 

Ivan  jumped  from  his  seat  and  brought 
food  for  his  father  to  eat. 

"You  must  be  rich — you  have  white 
bread  and  other  things  which  are  very 
expensive  and  scarce  now,  during  the 
war,"  said  the  old  man  dipping  a  piece  of 
white  bread  into  a  glass  of  milk. 

"Yes,  father,  quite  rich,"  answered 
Ivan. 

"I  would  have  killed  you,  Ivan,  but 
my  love  for  you  has  overcome  my  mad- 
ness. Remember  I  depended  on  you, 
when  I  was  gone,  to  take  care  of  your 
mother  and  your  home.  But  what  have 
you  done?  You  ran  away  into  the  city, 
leaving  your  poor  mother  to  starve  to 
death — poor  mother's  gone." 

"What,  mother  is  dead?"   cried  Ivan. 

"Yes,  good  Batushka  and  I  buried  her 
last  week — Oh  you!  You  ought  to  be 
shot.  Look  at  my  forehead,  you  dog! 
'AK'  branded  on  it.  These  letters  will 
remain  as  the  mark  of  a  spy  until  my 
last  day  of  life — An  innocent  man  I  am, 
but  what — it  is  too  late  now." 

Ivan's  father,  overcome  with  emotion 
sank  back  on  the  chair. 

"Forgive  me,  son,  for  my  harsh  words," 
spoke  the  old  man. 

"Do  as  you  please,  father — kill  me, 
brand  me.  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  your 
son.  I  am  the  one  who  is  the  spy.  I 
have  used  your  name  in  signing  my 
messages  when  sending  them  to  the 
revolutionists,  and  the  messenger  was 
caught  carrying  your  signature.  Oh  God, 
forgive  me,  send  me  my  punishment," 
cried  Ivan  in  agony. 

"Forget  all,  my  son,  God  has  forgiven 
you,"  whispered  the  old  man  embracing 
his. son  and  kissing  him  upon  his  fore- 
head. 
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Xext  morning  Ivan  awoke,  and  looking 
through  the  window  he  saw  a  crowd 
gathered  around  the  guillotine.  Three 
men  were  being  led  to  their  death. 

"My  Comrades!"  he  cried  and  sank 
into  a  chair. 

"Did  you  see  the  poor  dogs,  who  will 


lose  their  heads  for  attempting  to  remove 
the  crowned  head  from  his  Majesty's 
shoulders?"  said  Vasso  placing  a  samovar 
on  the  table. 

"Yes,"  said  Ivan,  and  kneeling  down 
he  murmured,  "God  has  saved  me." 

Charles  Babel,  '28. 


When  skies  are  blue, 
And  on  the  grass 
There's  frosty  dew — 
That's  autumn  time. 


When  leaves  fall  down 
In  show'rs  of  gold, 
From  trees  so  brown — 
That's  autumn  time. 


When  hearth  fires  glow, 
And  out-of-doors 
The  cold  winds  blow — 
That's  autumn  time. 

Ingrid  Mattson,  '28. 


At  the  End  of  the  Day 


As  I  sit  close  by  the  window, 
Looking  up  into  the  sky, 

I  can  see  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
Go  hurrying,  scurrying,  by. 


The  last  bright  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
Bathe  them  in  golden  light, 

That  gleams  and  fades,  then  dies  away, 
As  the  day  sinks  into  the  night. 


And  now  the  mantle  of  darkness, 

Shrouds  departing  day; 
And  night  is  slowly  advancing, 

As  sighing  I  turn  away. 

Alice  Donahue,  '28. 


THE  genuine  miser  is  met  with  only 
occasionally.  Gossips  sometimes  ac- 
cuse persons  unjustly  of  being  miserly, 
probably  because  they  have  "pet  econo- 
mies"; but  all  people  with  "pet  econo- 
mic" are  not  misers. 
A  miser's  is  a  singular  life  that  has 


a  Miser 

no  virtue  in  it.  As  compensation  for  his 
penuriousness,  the  miser,  by  his  stingi- 
ness, often  places  himself  in  the  direct 
line  of  longevity.  To  live  long,  one  must 
live  slowly.  He  must  take  agreeable 
exercise,  avoid  stimulating  food  and  drink, 
and  keep  the  mind  free  from  perplexing 
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problems.  Thus,  by  nature,  the  miser  is 
fitted  to  place  himself  under  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  long  life. 

He  is  too  stingy  to  eat  other  than 
plain,  cheap  food,  and  as  a  result,  his 
digestion  usually  remains  unimpaired. 
He  is  too  cautious  to  make  an  investment 
where  there  is  chance  for  loss,  hence  he  is 
saved  from  the  mental  strain  of  uncertain 
business  transactions.  He  does  a  safe 
business.  His  acquisitiveness  enables 
him  to  gain,  and  his  penuriousness  to 
save  money,  hence  he  is  saved  from 
worrying  about  provision  for  his  old  age. 
As  a  reward  for  complying  with  these 
conditions,  nature  "spins  his  thread  of 


life"  out  to  old  age.  If  an  extension  of 
his  life  is  a  blessing,  truly  he  has  his 
reward.  It  is  a  questionable  reward, 
however.  We  may  learn  that  nature 
will  give  us  length  of  days,  if  we  comply 
with  the  conditions. 

Mere  long  life,  however,  is  a  doubtful 
blessing.  We  do  not  count  life  by  years 
but  by  deeds.  A  short  life  of  noble, 
generous,  and  sympathetic  nature  and 
impulses  is  worth  more  living  than  a 
hundred  years  of  oyster-like  existence. 
Viewed  from  every  standpoint,  I  think 
that  the  miser  is  not  a  person  worth 
emulating. 

Aldona  Babel,  '28. 


GRANDPA  sat  half  dozing  by  the 
blazing  fire,  now  and  then  drawing 
gently  on  his  old  black  pipe.  In  this 
state  of  half-consciousness,  Grandpa  saw 
many  pictures  in  the  dancing  flames,  some 
of  which  were  bright  and  happy,  others 
sad  and  dark. 

He  saw  again  the  beautiful  balmy  day 
in  Spring,  when  he  and  Jane  were  mar- 
ried. The  apple  trees  in  the  orchard 
loaded  with  pinkish-white  blossoms  and 
the  many  hues  of  an  old-fashioned  garden 
arose  before  his  eyes.  Stay — there  was 
Jane  coming  out  of  a  low  white  farm- 
house, arrayed  in  her  simple  but  dainty 
wedding  finery.  There  was  no  covering 
on  the  ash-blonde  hair,  but  the  pale  blue 
of  the  dress  set  off  to  an  advantage  her 
starry  blue  eyes  and  pink  cheeks.  In  her 
small  white  hands  she  carried  a  bouquet 
of  yellow  roses  and  lilies-of-the-valley 
from  the  garden.  And  who  was  the 
smiling,  handsome  young  fellow  by  her 
side?    Ah,  it  was  Grandpa  himself. 

The  next  picture  was  not  so  bright. 
He  saw  a  young  woman  in  black  weeping 


by  a  small  white  casket,  and  with  his 
back  to  the  room  a  young  man  stood 
gazing  gloomily  out  of  the  window  at  a 
bleak  and  barren  landscape.  Then  he 
saw  the  lowering  of  the  tiny  casket  into 
the  grave,  and  the  slim  figure  of  the 
young  mother  leaning  heavily  on  the 
arm  of  the  sad-faced  young  man. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  a  more  cheerful 
picture.  Now  the  man,  a  little  older,  is 
reading  from  a  story-book  to  a  small  boy 
perched  on  his  knee,  and  the  blue-eyed 
girl,  not  quite  so  slim  and  childish-looking 
as  formerly  but  still  with  a  rosy-cheeked 
prettiness,  is  crooning  a  young  infant  to 
sleep. 

Years  go  by,  and  now  the  couple  are 
no  longer  young.  They  have  many  gray 
hairs  mingled  with  the  hair  of  their 
youth.  The  sweet-faced  lady  is  now  in  a 
wheel  chair  on  a  sunny  veranda  sewing, 
while  a  stalwart  gray-haired  man  reads  to 
her. 

The  next  picture  Grandpa  sees  makes 
the  tears  come  into  his  dim  old  eyes.  It 
is  of  a  man  stooping  to  give  his  last  kiss 
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to  a  slight  little  figure  lost  in  the  depths 
of  a  great  four-poster  bed.  Another 
casket  is  being  lowered  into  a  grave. 
This  time  it  is  a  gray  one,  and  the  little 
lady  is  no  longer  there  to  comfort  the 
grief-stricken  man. 

Then  comes  a  picture  of  the  man 
holding  his  first  grandchild  in  his 
arms.     How  the  baby  kicks  and  laughs 


into   the  smiling,   wrinkled   face  of   the 
man. 

The  last  is  of  the  man  now  stooped  and 
white-haired  seated  before  this  same 
hearth  surrounded  by  a  group  of  happy 
children. 

Abruptly  Grandpa  is  startled  from  his 
reveries  by  the  voice  of  Nell,  his  oldest 
daughter,  calling  him  to  supper. 

Pearl  Gordon,  '28. 


A  Piano's  Friendliness 


A  PIANO  can  become  one's  dearest 
friend.  Human  friendships  are  not 
always  to  be  relied  on,  but  the  friendship 
of  this  instrument  never  varies.  The 
piano  is  the  instrument  most  commonly 
seen  in  the  home  and  I  often  wonder  if 
people  realize  the  depths  of  understanding 
and  companionship  that  lie  beneath  the 
row  of  shining  ivory  keys.  One  must 
study  the  piano's  nature  and  cultivate 
its  friendship  for  many  years,  in  order 
really  to  know  and  understand  and  learn 
to  love  it. 


Day  after  day  the  piano  stands  apart 
and  seemingly  aloof,  but  really  patiently 
waiting  to  comfort  some  human  soul. 
One's  every  mood  finds  an  echo  in  the 
vibrating  murmurs  of  music  that  rise 
from  the  keys  and  die  away  in  the  silence. 
Happy,  gay,  melodies  answer  the  happy 
mood.  Heavenly  chords  refresh  and 
elevate  the  meditative  spirit,  while  tender 
melodies  soothe  an  aching  heart.  A 
wonderful  friend,  indeed,  never  weary  of 
you,  always  faithful.  The  piano  never 
misunderstands. 

Alice  Donahue,  '28. 


MOUNT  PERITON  had  for  many 
years  defied  all  persons  who  at- 
tempted to  scale  its  rocky  sides.  Each 
person  who  endeavored  to  reach  the 
mighty  summit  had  gone  a  little  farther 
than  his  predecessors,  yet  all  in  vain. 
All  along  the  trail  were  markers  indicating 
how  certain  ambitious  adventurers,  after 
many  hardships,  had  either  perished  in 
attempting  to  defy  the  lofty  peak  or  had 
suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  to  con- 
tinue the  climb  was  impossible. 

However,  all  these  records  only  served 
to  heighten  the  enthusiasm  of  Roderick 


s    § 


and  Theodore  Kramer,  the  sons  of 
Richard  Kramer,  a  very  well-known 
athlete. 

For  many  months  Rod  and  Theodore 
had  been  preparing  for  the  arduous  ascent 
of  the  peak,  whose  head  was  held  high 
among  the  clouds.  They  had  arrived  at 
Periton  Falls,  the  small  village  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  several  weeks 
before  their  anticipated  ascent  in  order 
that  they  might  attend  to  several  last 
details  which  were  to  insure  their  com- 
fort on  this  extraordinary  trip.  They 
lived  with  old  Jonathan,  a  guide,  who 
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had,  more  than  once,  brought  their  father 
safely  through  perilous  experiences.  After 
much  consideration  they  had  decided  to 
bring  along  Pep,  their  sturdy,  thorough- 
bred, German  police  dog  and  leave  him 
with  Jonathan  when  they  attempted  to 
climb  the  mountain. 

At  last  the  day  had  come!  It  was  a 
glorious  one,  just  made  for  mountain 
climbing!  Old  Jonathan  helped  them 
arrange  their  packs  and  made  sure  that 
they  were  equipped  for  any  emergency. 

They  set  out  in  high  spirits  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  hours  of  hard  struggling 
over  boulders  and  through  briars,  they 
were  well  on  their  way  to  the  top.  They 
rested,  ate  their  first  rations  and  decided 
that  they  would  probably  be  able  to 
reach  the  summit  before  nightfall.  They 
pushed  on  and  on  leaving  the  well-marked 
trail  far  behind  and  encountered  numer- 
ous difficulties  which  they  finally  over- 
came. 

Suddenly  a  cloud  seemed  to  envelop 
the  mountain  sides  above  them.  A  snow 
storm  on  Mount  Periton!  Rod  and 
Theodore,  not  realizing  the  seriousness  of 
their  position,  decided  to  continue  their 
climb,  thinking  that  the  snow  would  only 
be  a  small  flurry.  Soon,  however,  they 
discovered  their  mistake.  They  became 
very  tired  and  stopped  often  to  take  their 
bearings  and  rest  before  going  on.  The 
snow  flew  about  them  in  wild  gusts  and 
the  wind  roared  past. 

Meanwhile,  Old  Jonathan,  watching 
the  approach  of  the  storm,  grew  anxious 
about  his  charges  on  the  mountain  side. 
He   surmised   that   Rod   and   Theodore 


would  be  worn  out  by  their  long  and 
tedious  journey  and,  if  caught  in  a  snow 
storm,  would  soon  become  exhausted. 
Therefore,  he  made  up  a  searching  party 
and,  taking  Pep,  whom  he  was  sure  would 
be  of  aid  to  them,  set  out  toward  the 
mountain. 

During  this  time,  Rod  and  Theodore 
were  endeavoring  to  keep  warm  beneath 
a  rock-shelf  which  protected  them  from 
the  piercing  blasts  of  the  wind.  It  seemed 
as  if  hours,  in  that  blinding,  freezing  snow 
storm  had  elapsed  before  they  heard 
shouts  echoing  up  the  mountainside. 
They  were  exhausted  when  a  husky  form 
dashed  through  the  white  blanket  of 
snow  and  barked  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
his  masters.  Soon,  led  by  Pep's  barks,  the 
other  members  of  the  rescue  squad 
plowed  through  the  snow-blocked  trail 
and  found  the  huge  dog  hovering  around 
the  boys  and  endeavoring  to  attract 
their  attention. 

After  Rod  and  Theodore  had  had  a 
complete  rest  and  had  eaten  the  nourish- 
ing food  which  the  rescuers  had  brought 
with  them,  the  entire  party  set  out  for 
Periton  Falls. 

The  two  boys  soon  recovered  from 
their  hazardous  experience  on  Mount 
Periton.  They  are  determined  that  on 
some  future  occasion,  they  will  conquer 
Mount  Periton's  lofty  heights,  and  so,  be 
able  to  destroy  the  marker  which  reads, 
"Here,  Roderick  and  Theodore  Kramer, 
overcome  by  a  blinding  snow  storm,  gave 
up  in  their  attempt  to  climb  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Periton." 

Elizabeth  Blair,  '29. 
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Evening 


When  the  golden  sun  is  sinking. 
And  the  heavens  glow  like  fire, 
And  the  vesper  bells  are  ringing, 
Evening's  nigh — shadows  fall. 


When  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle, 
And  the  moon's  up  in  the  sky, 
And  the  stars  then  oversprinkle, 
Evening's  here — all  is  calm. 


When  the  wind  is  gently  blowing, 
And  all  nature's  gone  to  sleep, 
And  the  shepherd's  homeward  going, 
Evening's  here — prayer  time. 

Charles  Babel,  '28. 


G] 


RANDPA,  won't  you  tell  us  a 
story?" 

"A  story.  Ruth9  Why  I've  told  you 
all  the  stories  I  know." 

"Oh  no.  you  haven't,  grandpa.  Please 
tell  us  one." 

"Oh  well,  since  you  insist,  I  will. 
Have  I  ever  told  you  of  little  Mary? 
No?     Well,  sit  comfy.     Here  goes." 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  on  a  farm 
in  the  country.  The  farms  were  so  far 
apart,  and  the  people  so  few,  that  I  knew 
very  few  boys  and  no  girls. 

"To  occupy  my  time,  I  used  to  wander 
through  the  fields  and  woods,  picking 
flowers  and  watching  the  birds.  My 
hobby  at  that  time  was  catching  butter- 
flies. I  spent  many  happy  hours  doing 
this.  One  day  I  was  following  an  un- 
usually beautiful  speciment,  when,  before 
I  realized  it,  I  was  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  beautiful  estate.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  a  prominent  New  York 
lawyer,  who  had  a  summer  home  a  mile 
or  two  away  from  our  farm.  Neither 
Mr.  Jackson  nor  his  family  came  here, 
except  when  Mrs.  Jackson  came  to  rest 
for  a  while,  before  entering  a  strenuous 
social  season.  The  grounds,  however, 
were  always  kept  in  the  best  condition 


Story 

possible.  Remembering  that  the  family 
were  seldom  there,  I  thought  that  eno  on 
would  be  the  wiser  if  I  continued  my 
quest  in  the  garden. 

"As  I  was  persuing  the  elusive  butter- 
fly, I  passed  an  open  French  window. 
Out  of  curiosity  I  paused  and  looked  in. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw  a  little 
girl,  with  beautiful  golden  curls,  gaily 
dancing  about.  I  stood  still  for  several 
minutes  watching  this  lovely  creature 
until  I  heard  a  voice  call,  'Mary.'  Fear- 
ing to  be  discovered,  I  hurried  away. 

"Day  after  day,  I  neglected  my  butter- 
fly hunting  to  watch  for  Mary.  Several 
times  I  saw  her  riding  her  little  pony, 
but  she  was  always  followed  by  a  groom. 
Many  times  she  looked  at  me  with 
curiosity  as  she  passed,  and  at  one  time 
she  even  smiled  at  me. 

"One  day,  as  I  was  driving  our  wagon 
from  the  home  of  a  neighbor,  I  passed 
over  a  narrow  strip  of  road,  one  one  side 
of  which  was  a  deep  gully.  To  my  great 
surprise,  a  girl  was  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gully.  I  jumped  from  the  wagon 
and  hastened  to  the  figure.  My  heart 
nearly  stopped  beating  when  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  Mary.  I  did  what  I 
could  to  help  her  regain  consciousness, 
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and  when  she  had  come  to,  she  told  me 
that  she  had  gone  riding  without  the 
groom  and  that  something  had  frightened 
her  pony,  causing  him  to  throw  her  into 
the  gully. 

"I  helped  her  to  the  wagon,  as  her  ankle 
had  been  sprained  by  the  fall,  and  drove 
her  home.  Mr.  Jackson  thanked  me,  and 
asked  me  to  visit  them  again,  which  you 


may  be  sure  I  did.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  deep  friendship  between  us. 
When  I  was  old  enough,  he  took  me  into 
his  law  office." 

"Oh,  grandad!     Where  is  little  Mary 
now?" 

"Little  Mary?    Why  here  she  is  right 
now  coming  to  send  you  to  bed." 

Catherine  Doran,  '28. 


At  night  when  all  is  still 

And  birds  have  ceased  their  flight, 
One  often  feels  the  thrill 

Of  the  magic  spell  of  night. 


[ague 


The  stars  are  all  agleam, 

The  moon  a  slumberous  light, 

And  life  a  perfect  dream, 
Under  the  spell  of  night. 


Vows  of  undying  devotion, 
Made  by  the  fireside  bright — 

Vows  of  a  friendship  unbroken 

Brought  forth  by  the  spell  of  night. 
H.  Diggs,  '28. 


Oh!    I  love  an  Autumn  evening 

By  shadowed  chimney  nooks, 
And  the  gaudy  glint  of  row  on  row 

Of  gayly  colored  books, 
The  gleaming  circlet  on  the  rug 

From  silken-shaded  lamp, 
The  ottoman,  the  easy  chair, 

The  cheery  warmth,  while  damp 
November's  frosty  breath  clings 

To  the  icy  pane, 


Sketching  deftly  with  eerie  skill, 

And  daubing  with  sparkling  stain 
A  dazzling  fairy  fantasy, 

And  weaving  with  crystal  skein 
A    mask    of    white    o'er    the    witching 
night, 
As  I  sit  with  my  books  in  my  circle  of 
light. 

Lillian  Beaulieu,  '29. 
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When  Time  Turned  Back 


MY  name  is  Worthington  Jackmow, 
and  this  paper  is  the  true  account 
of  the  strangest  adventure  ever  to  befall 
a  human  being;  and  that  men  may 
marvel,  and  ponder  upon  it,  I  hereby 
set  it  down  in  writing. 

I  had  lived  all  my  life  in  Boston,  Mass., 
was  of  a  good  family  and  was  a  prominent 
lawyer.  Thus  I  was  amazed  one  morn- 
ing to  find  myself  in  the  cabin  of  a  small 
sailing  vessel  of  very  ancient  design, 
dressed  in  a  ludicrous  costume,  and  out 
of  sight  of  land.  I  went  above  for  en- 
lightenment. Here  I  was  further  amazed. 
Everyone  else  was  attired  in  queer 
clothes,  and  spoke  in  a  peculiar  phrasing. 
The  captain  greeted  me  deferentially  as 
though  I  were  a  prominent  personage,  and 
said  he  hoped  that  my  passage  to  New 
York  would  be  a  pleasant  one.  In  this 
interval  I  had  ascertained  a  number  of 
things.  First,  I  was  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  Xew  York.  Second,  I  was  clothed 
queerly  and  surrounded  by  people  dressed 
like  myself.  Third,  I  was  taken  perfectly 
for  granted,  and  was  treated  with  marked 
respect.  Hence  I  stifled  my  curisoity 
till  we  were  near  New  York  Harbor,  when 
I  hoped  to  clear  up  the  situation. 

But  I  was  wholly  disappointed.  As  we 
entered  the  harbor  I  saw  no  tugs,  no 
steamers,  no  thriving  harbor  business. 
Instead,  all  that  greeted  me  was  a  number 
of  long  boats,  rowed  by  what  were  ob- 
viously British  sailors.  When  I  looked 
on  the  shore,  there  was  no  great  .sky- 
scraper line  towering  along  the  heavens, 
a-  of  old.  I  was  amazed.  Was  I  dream- 
ing, was  I  the  victim  of  a  delusion,  or 
was  I  insane?     I  began  to  think  I  was 


insane,  and  probably  would  have  become 
so,  had  I  not  heard  a  passenger  exclaim, 
"New  York  in  1763!" 

Then  I  realized  everything.  Here  I 
was,  like  the  Connecticut  Yankee,  sud- 
denly turned  counter-clockwise,  and  about 
to  land  in  Colonial  New  York.  I  was 
curious,  but  I  did  not  worry.  Mark 
Twain's  Yankee  didn't,  and  it  would  be 
fatal  for  me  to  do  so.  And  so  I  landed  in 
an  entirely  different  New  York  from  that 
of  1927.  Central  Park  was  a  pasture; 
Broadway  a  narrow  path.  Where,  many 
years  hence,  the  Goldman  Band  will 
serenade  the  New  York  public  on  summer 
evenings,  a  regiment  of  British  regulars 
was  drilling.  I  began  to  get  lonesome; 
I  wanted  entertainment.  So  I  strolled 
down  to  Times  Square,  half  hoping  to 
have  the  illusion  fade  away  and  to  be 
able  to  see  a  movie;  but  instead  of 
greeting  with  my  fond  gaze  the  Para- 
mount Theatre  Building,  I  beheld  a  dismal 
swamp,  filled  with  amoebas  and  frogs. 

Still  I  hoped.  I  accosted  a  citizen  and 
said,  "Pardon,  friend,  but  where  can  I 
get  the  subway  for  Coney  Island?  I'm 
dying  for  a  ride  on  a  roller  coaster." 

"Subway?  Coney  Island?  Roller 
coaster?  I  know  not  of  what  you  speak, 
kind  sir.  Ask  that  gentleman  yonder. 
Perhaps  he  can  help  thee."  And  he  left 
me,  with  a  startled  look  on  his  visage. 

"Enough!"  I  cried,  "Enough!"  I  will 
reembark  and  go  elsewhere;  surely  the 
dream  must  pass." 

I  entered  the  same  ship  and  we  left 
for  Boston.  After  watching  the  mystify- 
ing New  York  fade  from  view,  I  went 
below   and   retired.     The   next  thing   I 
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knew,  I  was  in  my  law  office.  How  I 
came  there,  or  how  I  came  by  my  amazing 
adventure,  nor  I,  nor  anyone  else  will 


ever  know.  I  have  retired  and  am  living 
in  the  mountains,  because  I  am  a  changed 
man. 

Kenneth  Reardon,  '28. 


DURING  this  past  summer  about 
forty  aviators  have  attempted  trans- 
oceanic flights,  and  of  this  number  more 
than  half  have  lost  their  lives. 

Suggestions  have  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  that  something  be  done  to 
stop  these  hazardous  flights.  Many 
people  have  the  idea  that  the  American 
government  should  interfere,  but  Lind- 
bergh, Byrd  and  Chamberlain  think  that 
if  transoceanic  flights  were  restricted, 
it  would  be  placing  a  ban  on  the  progress 
of  aviation. 

In  every  great  movement,  people  have 
lost  their  lives.  For  instance,  hundreds 
of  people  died  of  hunger  and  cold  when 
Jamestown  was  first  settled.  If  the 
people  had  become  discouraged  just  be- 


THE  little  seaport  town  of  Saint 
Mario  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  was 
very  excited  on  May  19,  1535.  Jacques 
Cartier  was  starting  on  his  second  journey 
to  the  new  world.  Who  could  help  but 
be  excited?  Three  ships,  carrying  one 
hundred  men,  started  out  and  headed  for 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  where,  because  of 
adverse  weather  conditions,  they  did  not 
arrive  until  nearly  the  end  of  July. 

The  only  children  on  the  boats  were 
Rene  and  Jeanne,  the  two  children  of  the 
cook  of  the  largest  ship. 

From  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  the  ex- 
plorers pushed  their  way  slowly  to  the 


cause  a  few  had  failed,  America  would 
not  have  been  settled  so  soon.  So  it  is 
with  aviation.  Although  some  aviators 
have  been  unsuccessful,  others  will  profit 
by  their  mistakes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  government  should 
not  restrict  aviation,  but  people  should 
use  more  common  sense.  Trans- Atlantic 
flights  should  not  be  attempted  without 
strong  planes  which  are  equipped  with 
at  least  two  motors,  and  radios  which 
can  be  used  by  land  or  water. 

Too  many  trips  have  been  attempted 
without  careful  planning,  and  the  result 
is  that  many  aviators  have  lost  their 
lives  and  wrecked  their  planes.  Cer- 
tainly aviators  ought  to  be  more  careful 
and  help  reduce  the  death  rate. 

Sigrid  Nyborn,  '28. 


M 


Indian  village,  Stadacona,  where  they 
cast  anchor  in  September.  The  group 
went  on  shore  here,  where  they  decided 
to  spend  the  winter.  Plans  at  once 
started  for  the  winter  months,  but  when 
the  winter  arrived,  it  was  much  more 
severe  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  Indians  who  had  been  so  friendly 
during  the  fall  were  very  superstitious 
and  felt  that  these  French  settlers  had 
brought  the  hard  winter  upon  them. 
With  these  thoughts  they  grew  hostile 
and  became  very  dangerous  neighbors. 

The  supplies  of  the  French  were 
practically  exhausted  and  it  was  barely 
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February.  Because  of  the  malnutrition 
these  conditions  caused,  scurvy  came  to 
the  little  group  and  few  survived.  Dur- 
ing the  run  of  this  pestilence,  the  good 
cook  and  his  son  Rene  were  stricken  and 
perished,  so  poor  Jeanne  was  left  or- 
phaned and  half  sick. 

She  knew  that  although  the  men  were 
afraid  of  the  hostile  Indians,  she  had 
many  friends  among  them  and  she  felt 
sure  that  they  would  help  the  few  sur- 
viving Frenchmen  if  they  but  knew  the 
predicament  of  the  white  men.  She 
knew  that  the  men  would  not  let  her  go 
so  she  waited  her  chance  and  stole  away  to 
the  Indian  camp  by  the  light  of  the  stars. 


The  Indians,  her  friends,  listened  to  her 
story  and  sympathized.  They  told  her 
that  the  bark  of  the  white  spruce  tree 
boiled  in  water  would  be  a  sure  cure. 

That  night  she  returned  and  the  next 
morning  she  selected  a  tree  from  which 
she  had  some  men  strip  the  bark.  She 
boiled  this  and  the  men  drank  the 
remedy.  The  results  were  surprising. 
The  bark  of  the  whole  tree  was  used  and 
the  whole  company  was  revived  to  health 
and  vigor. 

Cartier  called  it  a  miracle  and  Jeanne 
was  the  company's  heroine  when  they 
returned  to  France  the  following  spring. 
Alice  E.  Wolfe,  '28. 


The  Attack  on  Quebec 


MANY  years  have  passed  since  that 
eventful  night  in  September,  1759, 
when  I  heard  the  last  faltering  words  of 
my  dying  chief.  Indeed,  since  then  I 
have  had  man}'  eventful  nights,  many 
exciting  days,  but  now  as  I  calmly  view 
the  events  of  my  3'outh,  none  seem  so 
beautiful,  so  tragic,  so  glorious,  so  sorrow- 
ful as  that  night. 

It  was  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war  that  this  event,  among  others,  won 
for  England  her  much  desired  colonial 
supremacy.  This  victory,  however,  cost 
England  one  of  the  most  noble  and  heroic 
generals  she  has  ever  known.  That 
general  was  James  Wolfe,  the  idol  of  his 
men  and  a  constant  source  of  admiration 
and  wonder  to  his  officers. 

As  I  sit  here  with  quill  in  hand  thinking 
of  that  night  so  long  ago  every  detail 
still  remains  clearly  impressed  upon  my 
memory.  It  was  a  calm  moonless  night. 
One  hour  after  midnight  was  the  hour 
set  for  our  departure.  I  remember  the 
thrill  that  passed  through  me  as  I  watched 
the   eight   thousand   scarlet   clad,   silent 


men,  march  down  to  the  shore  from  the 
dark  line  of  tents  and  take  their  places  in 
the  waiting  boats.  Last  came  General 
Wolfe,  slender,  erect,  with  hasty  step, 
wrapping  closely  around  him  a  large 
army  cloak.  It  so  happened  that  I  was 
among  the  few  fortunate  officers  detailed 
to  his  boat  and  thus  spent  the  last  few 
precious  hours  of  his  life  with  him. 

For  several  minutes  after  we  left  our 
camp  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Mont- 
morency river  nothing  but  the  quiet  dip 
and  occasional  splash  of  oars  broke  the 
deadly  silence.  To  my  young,  impres- 
sionable mind  the  very  cool  night  air 
that  lightly  touched  my  cheek  seemed 
to  whisper  of  untold  things  and  hidden 
prophecies. 

It  was  the  quiet  voice  of  the  General 
that  broke  softly  upon  my  ears,  so  softly 
in  fact  that  he  himself  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  night  and  its  mysteries,  rather  than 
to  the  grim  reality  of  war.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat  facing  the  men 
at  the  oars,  and,  as  we  stole  swiftly, 
silently    onward    through    the    night    he 
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talked  to  us  calmly,  heroically,  infusing 
his  own  strong  personality  into  his  words. 
None  of  us  will  ever  forget  that  ride  and 
the  personality  that  dominated  our  little 
boat.  As  we  approached  the  battle- 
ments of  Quebec,  still  pushing  steadily 
forward,  the  General  recited  Gray's 
"Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  I 
can  remember  even  now  the  inflection  of 
his  voice,  the  scarcely  concealed  emotion 
behind  his  words. 

We  finally  reached  a  little  cove  just 
below  Quebec,  where  we  disembarked 
with  as  little  noise'  as  possible.  Our 
climb  from  here  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  was  hard  and  long,  but  at  last 
just  before  dawn  we  reached  the  height 
on  the  plains  above.  Here  the  battle 
took  place.  The  French  for  some  un- 
explainable  reason  left  the  protecting 
wall  of  the  fort  and  stationed  themselves 
in  a  very  awkward  and  precarious  posi- 


tion. The  fight  that  ensued  was  short 
but  sharply  contested.  After  our  first 
deadly  volley  the  French  line  wavered, 
then  broke,  the  field  was  ours!  In  that 
first  wild  assault  I  thought  of  little  else 
but  keeping  my  rifle  discharging  its 
deadly  missiles.  However,  after  the 
French  lines  had  broken  and  our  troops 
had  started  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives, 
suddenly  stopping  short  in  my  eagerness, 
I  thought  of  Wolfe.  I  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
in  the  first  fierce  charge.  But  now  I  saw 
him  nowhere.  Possibly  he  was  still  at  the 
head  and  with  this  thought  I  again 
started  forward.  I  had  not  gone  far 
when  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  group  of 
officers  kneeling  over  a  wounded  man. 
Immediately  I  hastened  over,  my  fear 
returning.  I  arrived  just  in  time  to 
catch  his  parting  words,  "Now  God  be 
praised!     I  shall  die  in  pace." 

Feances  Maddern,  '28. 


The  UmlraFinKed  Candle 


IN  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1674,  William 
Makepeace,  a  young  man  of  Maldon, 
Eng.,  respected  by  his  fellow-townsmen, 
set  sail  upon  the  hazardous  journey  to 
the  new  world,  leaving  behind  him  one 
anxious  heart. 

William  Makepeace  and  Patience 
Gooding,  having  grown  up  together  in  the 
same  town  in  old  England,  and  liking 
each  other  uncommonly  well,  had  separ- 
ated with  longing  hearts. 

"Patience,  I  desire  more  than  all  else 
to  take  thee  with  me,  but  as  thou  knowest 
it  is  a  strange  new  world  to  which  I 
journey,  and  not  yet  have  I  a  home  for 
thee.  However,  I  will  return  for  thee, 
and  then  on  our  wedding  day  we  will  burn 
this  tall  white  candle  as  a  symbol  of  love, 
purity,  and  faithfulness  that  we  have  for 


one  another.  Take  it  and  keep  it  care- 
fully till  I  come  for  thee.     Good-by." 

The  voyage  was  a  long,  hard  journey. 
The  little  ship  was  tossed  by  each  rolling 
wave  till  it  scarce  seemed  that  it  would 
hold  together.  Most  of  the  passengers 
were  ill,  from  divers  causes,  and  many 
died,  but  William  Makepeace  won  the 
praise  and  devout  thanks  of  all,  by  his 
help  and  good  faith.  It  had  been  the 
plan  when  the  boat  weighed  anchor  from 
London,  to  go  to  the  royal  colony  of 
Virginia,  but  they  were  forced  to  put  in 
at  Boston,  and  William  Makepeace  de- 
cided to  stay  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Boston  with  its  common,  its  meeting 
house,  and  its  seats  of  learning  offered  to 
him  no  lure.     Thus,  upon  making  the 
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acquaintance  of  John  Baxter  from  Haver- 
hill, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  go  farther  north  to  stake  out  a 
claim. 

The  wilderness  stretched  out  on  all 
sides  filled  with  savage  beasts  and 
Indians.  The  chill  March  winds  blew 
steadily,  but  the  rivers  were  beginning 
to  be  unchained  from  their  jailers,  the 
ice,  while  the  fragrant  arbutus  could  be 
found  under  the  leaves  in  sheltered  places. 
Then  William  Makepeace  built  for  him- 
self a  cabin,  and  cleared  many  acres  upon 
which  to  plant  the  Indian  corn,  grass  and 
grain  for  his  horse  and  cow,  and  the 
other  necessities  of  life,  not  far  from  the 
settlement  of  Haverhill.  Here,  in  this 
wilderness,  into  which  he  had  helped  to 
bring  home,  and  God,  he  prospered.  All 
through  the  spring  he  worked  at  his 
clearing  and  planting.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  Indians  filled 
his  thoughts  along  with  his  farm  duties; 
in  the  fall  his  harvesting  and  harrowing 
for  the  spring  planting  occupied  his  mind; 


but  during  the  winter  whenever  he  took 
the  furs  of  the  many  animals  he  had 
trapped  into  the  settlement,  he  became 
more  and  more  alarmed  for  its  safety. 

The  Indians  became  sullen  and  threat- 
ening. They  had  alread}'  burned  many 
outposts  and  private  cabins,  until  at  last 
the  murderous  year  of  King  Phillip's 
War  was  entered  upon. 

Patience  Gooding,  cherishing  the  mem- 
ory of  those  last  moments,  and  looking 
with  longing  eyes  across  the  wide  waters, 
kept  the  white  candle  with  her  for  five 
long,  hopeful  years,  but  at  last  word 
came  to  her  of  William  Makepeace.  The 
Indian  alarm  had  been  sounded,  but  a 
woman  and  three  children  were  outside 
the  blockade.  William  Makepeacd,  com- 
ing from  his  own  cabin,  and  seeing  them 
there,  marshaled  them  before  him  into 
the  block  house,  but  the  delay  had  cost 
him  his  life.  Then  the  candle,  that 
would  never  be  burned,  was  placed  away 
under  stacks  of  fine  linen  that  Patience 
had  woven  herself,  and  made  ready  for 
her  wedding  day. 

Madelene  Andrews,  '^S. 


Coronation  of  Charlemmagiiie 


V5 


J) 


IT  was  a  beautiful  day  and  I  was 
wandering  through  the  king's  garden. 
I  had  just  reached  the  beautiful  fountain 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  when  a  servant 
came  hurrying  toward  me,  and  told  me 
that  the  king  wished  to  see  me.  I 
turned  and  hastened  away  to  obey  the 
summons. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  kind's  stately 
room,  Charlemagne  (the  king;  came 
forward  and  said, 

"Pope  Leo  III  is  having  trouble  with 
enemies  led  by  nephews  of  the  former 
pope,  Hadrian  I.  It  is  my  wish  to  aid 
him;    therefore,  we  will  leave  for  Rome 


tomorrow.  I  want  you  to  be  prepared 
to  accompany  me." 

The  next  day  we  started  on  the  journey 
to  Rome.  As  I  was  a  favorite  with  the 
king  I  went  with  his  party  while  the 
servants  traveled  in  the  rear. 

When  we  arrived  in  Rome  we  were 
made  welcome  by  the  Pope.  The  next 
day  Charlemagne  sent  a  summons  to 
the  leaders  to  appear  before  him  for 
judgment.  He  received  word  that  they 
refused.  They  were  then  sentenced  to 
death  but  through  the  generosity  of 
Pope  Leo  were  released  on  a  sentence  of 
exile. 
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A  week  later  we  were  all  assembled 
at  St.  Peter's  Church  for  Mass,  Charle- 
magne was  kneeling  at  the  altar  rail  when 
the  Pope  came  forward  and  taking  an 
exceedingly  rare  crown  from  a  plush 
pillow  placed  it  on  his  head  saying : 

"I  crown  thee,  Charlemagne,  Emperor 
of  the  Romans." 


A  look  of  pleased  surprise  came  over 
Charlemagne's  face  and  bending  forward 
he  kissed  the  hem  of  the  Pope's  purple 
robe. 

And  the  Romans  broke  into  loud 
cheering. 

Madeline  Doherty,  '30. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT 


Une  Prediction 

Place — Theatre  "Paramount." 

Le  Temps — Pendant  le  cinema  "Les 
Miserables." 

"Levez-vous,  s'il  vous  plait,"  dit 
l'huissier. 

"Pardonnez-moi,"  dit  la  passante. 

"Mais,  oui,"  j'ai  dit  a  la  passante  qui 
paraissait  familiere. 

"Mais,  ma  chere  Mildred!  Comment 
est-ce  que  vous  etes  ici?" 

Mildred — "Ma  foi,  est-ce  vous?  Ou 
demcurez — vous  maintenant  et  que  faites- 
— vous. 

Helen — "Je  demeure  dans  la  rue 
Cinquante-huit  d'ouest  et  je  ne  fais  rien 
de  particulier.    Mais  vous?" 

Mildred — "J'ai  un  appartement  dans 
Brooklyn  mais  je  donne  des  lecons  de  la 
cuisine  aux  debutantes." 

Helen — "J'ai  recu  une  lettre  de  Made- 
moiselle Mackedon  qui  est  a  Paris  pour 
etudier." 

Mildred — "Dites-moi  les  nouvelles. 
Avez  vous  entendu  des  eleves  de  notre 
classe  de  frangais?" 

Helen— "Oui,  et  vous?" 

Mildred — "Oui,  un  peu.  Monsieur 
Cottrell,  maintenant  un  pharmacien,  s'est 
promis  a  une  belle  dame  qui  est  nourrice." 

Helen — "Avez-vous  entendu  de  Mile. 
Doran  et  Mile.  Daisley?  Celle-ci  est 
maintenant  une  veuve  charmante,  vous 
savez!  Elles  voyagent  en  France.  Es- 
perons  que  Mile.  Doran  ne  quitte  pas  sa 
maison  paternelle  clandestinement  avec 
un  francais.    Elle  est  nourrice." 

Mildred— "Evelyn  m'a  dit  que  Mile. 
Keady  enseigne  a  l'ecole  de  Ste.  Cathe- 
rine. Mile.  Gordon  ecrit  de  la  poesie 
francaise." 

Helen — "Messieurs  Donahue  et  Babel 
sont    associes    comme    avocats.      Nous 


savions  tou jours  que  Monsieur  Babel 
ferait  un  bon  argumentateur. " 

Mildred — "Mile.  Adams  est  une  mait- 
resse  d'ecole.  Sa  premiere  annee  comme 
professeur  etait  un  grand  succes.  Je 
pense  qu'elle  n'enseignera  pas  l'annee 
prochaine.  Elle  a  perdu  sa  coeur  et  je 
suppose  qu'elle  sera  bientot  Madame." 

Helen — "Madame?     Madame  qui?" 

Mildred — "Tout  ce  que  nous  sachons  de 
l'homme  est  qu'il  vient  de  East  Walpole 
et  qu'il  s'est  fait  gradue  dans  la  classe  de 
dix-neuf  cent  vingt-sept." 

Helen — "C'estdommage.  Mile.  Macke- 
don a  rencontre  Mile.  Babel.  Elle  est 
avec  son  pere  et  donne  des  conferences 
sur  la  nature." 

Mildred— "Mile.  Golding  est  auteur. 
Ses  livres  sont  de  cette  sorte.  'Les  Af- 
faires d' Amour'." 

Helen— "Regardez!  Voila  Miles. 
Wacks,  Geary  et  Phalen!  Elles  dansent 
le  suranne  'Charleston'  au  vaude- 
ville." 

Mildred — "C'est  tres  drole  a  propos  de 
Monsieur  Taylor.  II  s'occupe  de  cueillir 
les  fleurs  d'une  plante  qui  fleurit  une  fois 
par  siecle.  Tres  ambitieux,  n'est-ce 
pas?" 

Helen — "Un  oncle  riche  de  Mile.  Dillon 
mourut  et  maintenant  sa  fortune  est  a 
elle. 

Mildred— "  Elle  est  heureuse.  Mile. 
Lewis  est  a  l'opera.  Elle  avait  toujours 
les  bons  poumons  n'est-ce  pas?" 

Helen — "Savez-vous  que  Mile  Nyborn 
va  en  voiture  dans  un  'flivver'  de  luxe? 
C'est  un  cadeau  de  noce.  Elle  l'a  recu 
de  chez  Lepper  a  cause  de  son  bon 
travail  dans  ses  six  ans.  Nous  ne  con- 
naissons  pas  l'homme." 

Mildred — "Mile.  Gushing  est  mariee. 
Elle  demeure  tres  heureuse  avec  son 
mari  et  sa  famille." 
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Helen — "Oh!  nous  avons  oublie  a  re- 
garder  le  cinema!" 

Mildred — "Oui,  mais  ce  n'est  rien. 
Nous  nous  sommes  rencontrees,  c'est 
assez." 

Helen  Hyatt,  '28, 
Mildred  Schaier,  '28. 


Hallowe'en 


Quand  j'etais  petite  j'avais  toujours 
grand'peur  des  esprits  sur  "Hallowe'en" 
et  en  consequence  je  restais  chez  moi 
cette  nuit-la.  Une  fois  je  visitais  ma 
grand'mere  a  ce  temps.  Ma  grand'mere 
demeurait  dans  la  campagne  et  il  n'y 
avait  pas  beaucoup  de  maisons  pres  de  la 
sienne.  Elle  riait  toujours  de  mes 
craintes,  et  cette  nuit  quand  elle  me  de- 
manda  a  faire  une  commission  je  savais 
qu'il  serait  inutile  de  refuser. 

En  route,  il  me  fallait  passer  par  la 
cour  d'une  maison  qui  avait  ete  vide 
pendant  quelque  temps.  Je  marchai 
tres  lentement  jusqu'a  la  maison.  Quand 
j'allais  par  la  cour  je  commencai  a  courir. 
A  mon  horreur  je  vis  quelque  chose, 
grande  et  blanche,  devant  moi.  Je 
courais  si  rapidement  que  je  ne  pouvais 
pas  m'arreter.  Vitement  cet  esprit  m'en- 
veloppa.  Je  criai  pour  1'aide  et  un 
homme  vint  de  la  maison.  Imaginez 
mon  etonnement  et  mon  embarras  quand 
il  me  dit  que  c'etait  seulement  une  nappe 
qui  pendait  sur  la  ligne  des  vetements! 
Catherine  Doran,  '28. 


Francais  Quiattre 

Depuis  deux  ans,  nous,  les  eleves  de 
l'Ecole  Superieure  de  Norwood,  de- 
mandons  a  notre  directeur  qu'il  nous 
donne  une  classe  de  francais  quatre.  Et 
maintenant  nous  l'avons.  Nous  re- 
mercions  bien  notre  directeur. 

Cette  classe  est  tres  interessante  parce 


que  nous  n'avons  pas  maintenant  beau- 
coup  de  grammaire  et  nous  l'aimons 
mieux  certainement.  C'est  encore  plus 
interessante  parce  que  c'est  conduite 
comme  une  cercle  sociale.  Une  chose 
qui  augmente  cet  effet  est  l'arrangement 
des  chaises  en  demi-cercle.  Aussi  notre 
classe  se  compose  des  eleves  tres  sym- 
pathiques. 

Nous  traduisons  plus  a  premiere  vue 
de  ce  que  nous  faisions.  Et  aussi  nous 
lisons  a  haute  voix  et  la  maitresse  corrige 
notre  prononciation.  C'est  une  pratique 
tres  avantageuse.  Ainsi  nous  apprenons 
la  prononciation  exacte  et  nous  aug- 
mentons  notre  vocabulaire.  Une  autre 
chose;  il  nous  faut  parler  seulement  le 
francais  parce  que  notre  maitresse  dit, 
"Je  ne  comprends  pas"  et  elle  ne  repond 
pas  a  nos  questions  en  anglais.  Aussi 
nous  avons  des  compositions  en  frangais, 
ecrites  et  orales.  C'est  un  peu  difficile  au 
commencement  mais  c'est  excellent  pour 
perfectionner  notre  emploi  de  la  langue. 
Nous  avons  commence  a  etudier  la  lit- 
terature  francaise. 

Somme  toute,  c'est  une  classe  bien 
interessante  et  nous  la  trouvons  tout  a 
fait  agreable. 

Marion  G.  Cushing,  '28. 


Nous  allons  a  l'ecole 

Pour  apprendre  l'espagnol 

Et  aussi  la  langue  frangaise 

Et  ainsi  nous  sommes  bien  aises 

Nous  apprenons  la  grammaire 

Et  tout  le  vocabulaire 

Notre  maitresse  est  tres  bonne 

Elle  n'emploie  pas  un  baton 

Si  Ton  fait  trop  de  fautes 

On  ne  regoit  pas  une  bonne  note 

Et  ainsi,  dans  notre  classe 

Si  1'on  travaille,  alors,  on  passe. 

Frances  Farrelly,  '30. 
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Semina  Loti 

Semina  Lot! 

Reperta  sunt  sub  ordinibus  fomitis 
prope  deserta  loca  Gabi  in  Manchuria 
semina  lot  I,  quae  putaverunt  huniata  esse 
magis  quam  quinque  centum  annos  olim, 
in  officinis  Eurosae  universalis  crescere 
fiebant.  Ilia  semina  ab  liberis  magistro 
Japaneso  demonstrati  sunt;  liberi  eos  ab 
tellure  effodiebant  edebantque.  Ch- 
olines fomitis  quindecim  pedes  alti  semina 
iniuria  prohibuerunt.  Locus  ubi  ea 
effossa  sunt  olim  erat  lacus  in  quern  ab 
arboribus  qui  in  oris  ere ve runt,  ceci- 
derunt. 

Madelene  Andrews,  '28. 


Caesar 

Caesar,  in  mea  opinione,  erat  Romae 
maximorum  ducum.  I  lie  erat  imperator 
virtutis  dux  diligentiae  et  historicus 
verus.  Yolo  putare  de  illo  solum  historico, 
si  enim  non  haberemus  historias  huius  de 
bellLs  Gallicis  paulum  intellegeremus. 
Ilia  magna  historia  Romam  in  hac  omne 
gloria  ostendit  et  obtinuit  honorem  ei  a 
his  laboribus  sed  sua  magnanimitas  non 
sensa  est  priusquam  diti  post  mortem 
eius. 

Margaret  Eisenhauer,  '29. 


Oratio 

Puer  Romanus  primum  oratores  prae- 
claros  cum  fuit  minimus  audivit.  Cum 
suo  patre  et  ad  Forum  et  ad  Senatum 
atque  ad  publica  iudicia  ivit,  ubi  multam 
maturam  exercitationem  recepit.  Vitam 
publicam  et  viros  summos  cognovit. 
Cum  maturitatem  attactus  est,  militem, 
oratorem,  et  virum  peritum  rerum  publi- 
carum  fieri  debuit  ut  se  Romae  in  ordine 
nobilium  habeat. 

Hie  erant  multl  not!  viri  Romae.     De 


els  Cicero  et  Hortensius  erant  praeclar- 
rissimi  oratores.  Tandem  Cicero  iudicio 
Verris  ea  arte  superavit.  Oratio  erat 
maioris  illo  tempore  quam  nunc  est  qucd 
omnes  res  ab  rostra  dictae  sunt  et  omnes 
populi  in  eo  loco  congregaverunt  ut  de 
rebus  novls  cognoscerent. 

Elizabeth  Blair. 


Chanzas 


Collector:  "  iPuedo  yo  ver  a  la  senorita 
Browne?     Yo— " 

Criada:  "Estoy  seguro,  seilora,  que  la 
seiiora  no  puede  verle  a  Ud.  ahora;  come 
el  almuerzo  y  ella  esta  en  el  medio  de  un 
plato  de  sopa." 

Un  nino  esta  volviendo  de  escuela 
elorando  amargamente.  "iQue  tienes, 
mi  pequenito?"  pregunta  un  vie  jo 
caballero. 

"Yo-Yo  h-he  per-perdido  el  p-p-premio 
que  la  pr-pr-professora  da  al  mejor  nino 
de  la  clase,"  solloza  el  nino. 

"iOh!  es  lastima,"  responde  el  viejo. 
"Toma  esta  pieza  para  reemplazarlo  y 
dime,  icomo  has  perdido  el  premio?" 

"Porque  no  he  estado  el  mejor  nino  en 
la  clase,"  replica  el  nino. 

Alma  Puzin. 


La  Egceela  Seperiora  de 


En  el  pueblo  de  Norwood  hay  una 
escuela  superiora.  Este  edificio  esta 
construido  de  ladrillos  rojos  con  columnas 
blancas  y  largas. 

Al  entrar  en  la  escuela  se  halla  el  oficio 
y  opuesto  la  sala  para  las  profesoras. 
Tambien  hay  un  corredor  grande  con  las 
salas  de  clase  por  los  dos  lados  y  dos 
escaleras. 

Al  fin  del  corredor  esta  un  gimnasio 
muy  grande  y  abajo  un  restaurante. 
Aqui  los  alumnos  comen  el  almuerzo. 
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En  el  piso  alto  hay  otras  salas  y  un 
biblioteca.  La  biblioteca  es  muy  hermosa, 
y  en  mi  estimacion  la  sala  mas  atractiva 
del  edificio. 

La  escuela  superiora  de  Norwood  esta 
considerada  una  de  las  escuelas  mas 
hermosas  de  Massachusetts. 

Katherine  D.  Griffin,  '28. 


E§pan<o>l  III 

Al  fin  de  la  escuela  el  ano  pasado, 
habia  muchas  dudas  de  la  posibilidad  de 
una  clase  de  Espanol  tres.  Por  supuesta, 
nosotros  todos  la  queriamos  mucho  y 
ahora  la  tenemos.  Creo  que  somos 
afortunados     de     haberla    obtenido,    y, 


ademas,  tenemos  el  honor  de  ser  la 
primera  clase  en  la  escuela  superiora  de 
Norwood  que  haya  tenido  una  clase  de 
Espanol  III.  Hasta  ahora  estamos  muy 
contentos  y  esperamos  continuar  asi. 

Harry  Carlson,  '28. 


Un  ingles  iba  por  un  pequeno  pueblo 
en  Kentucky;  vio  a  un  hombre  y  le 
pregunto  "<iD6nde  puedo  yo  obtener  una 
bebida?"  El  hombre  pregunto  "iVe 
Ud.  esta  iglesia?"  "Si,  ipero  yo  no  puedo 
obtener  una  bebida  alia!"  "No,  pero  es  el 
solo  sitio  en  este  pueblo  donde  no  es 
posible." 

Mary  Foley,  '28. 
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FOOTBALL 


Norwood  25 — Bridgewater  0 

Norwood  opened  another  season  with 
a  decisive  victory  over  Bridgewater. 
The  weather  was  fair  and  a  record  crowd 
was  there  to  see  the  first  game.  Little 
was  known  about  Bridgewater,  for  they 
were  newcomers  to  our  schedule. 

They  proved  to  be  easy  victims, 
however,  not  having  the  charge  and 
spirit  that  Norwood  has  inherited  from 
past  years.  There  were  not  many  bril- 
liant points  in  the  game  and  almost  all 
Norwood's  substitutes  were  used  in  the 
last  quarter. 


Norwood  7 — Abington  0 

The  second  game  of  the  season  proved 
to  be  a  tartar,  for  Abington  had  a  heavy 
line  and  a  fast  backfield.  The  game 
was  played,  it  seemed,  on  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  summer,  but  there  was  a 
large  crowd  present  just  the  same.  The 
game  wavered  back  and  forth,  neither 
team  scoring  during  the  first  half.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  quarter,  how- 
ever, after  a  brilliant  forward  pass  from 
Donovan  to  Kelliher  and  four  or  five 
hard  line  plunges,  Norwood  scored  a 
touchdown  and  Jasionis  crossed  the  goal, 
making  the  score  of  seven  to  nothing. 


This  took  the  heart  out  of  the  Abington 
players,  who  were  in  poor  condition  any- 
way, and  from  then  they  were  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of.  Only  five  substitutes  were 
put  in,  and  when  the  game  ended  the 
boys  were  glad  to  call  it  a  day  and  enjoy 
their  hard-earned  victory. 


Norwood  7 — Framingham  6 

The  third  game  of  the  season  was 
played  at  Framingham,  and  as  this  was 
the  first  game  between  Norwood  and 
Framingham  for  five  years,  there  was 
much  feeling  between  the  two  teams. 

Framingham  received  the  ball  and  in 
the  first  two  minutes  of  play,  worked  a 
trick  play  around  the  end,  and  ad- 
vanced to  with  fifteen  yards  of  Norwood's 
goal.  After  three  or  four  line  plunges 
they  crossed  the  line  and  scored  the  first 
touchdown.  They  failed  to  kick  the 
goal,  however,  and  the  score  stood 
Framingham  6 — Norwood  0.  Norwood 
was  thunderstruck  but  immediately  came 
back,  and  rushed  the  whole  length  of 
the  field  for  a  touchdown.  Jasionis  car- 
ried the  ball  over  for  the  point  after  the 
touchdown  . 

Not  another  point  was  made  during 
the  whole  game.  Although  Framingham 
had  the  ball  deep  in  Norwood's  territory 
many  times,  they  could  not  score,  for  Nor- 
wood's line  held  them.     It  was  a  dis- 
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heartening  game  and  both  teams  were 
glad  when  it  was  over  and  they  could 
call  it  a  day. 


Norwood  0 — Boston  Latin  0 

The  stands  were  all  full  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Columbus  Day,  for  Norwood  was  playing 
Boston  Latin,  called  the  "Mystery  Team" 
and  said  by  many  to  be  the  best  team 
Boston  Latin  ever  had. 

The  game  started  at  ten-thirty  and  both 
teams  settled  down  for  a  gruelling  con- 
test. Latin  received  the  ball  and  in  the 
first  quarter,  after  completing  two  for- 
ward passes,  advanced  to  within  ten 
yards  of  Norwood's  goal.  It  looked 
decidedly  black  for  Norwood  just  then 
but  Cottrell  recovered  a  fumble  and 
saved  them  for  the  time  being.     Norwood 


then  had  the  ball  and  by  continuous  line 
plunges  were  advancing  towards  Latin's 
goal.  Donovan  then  threw  a  forward  to 
Feeney  who  made  a  beautiful  catch  but 
was  downed  before  crossing  the  goal. 
There  remained  only  two  minuutes  and 
six  seconds  before  the  first  half  was  over 
and  although  Norwood  tried  its  best, 
it  was  three  yards  from  the  goal,  when 
the  whistle  blew  and  the  half  was  over. 
The  second  half  was  the  same  old  story, 
the  team  wavering  back  and  forth, 
neither  team  being  able  to  cross  the 
other's  goal. 

There  were  many  forward  passes  com- 
pleted, but  they  were  of  no  avail  for 
neither  team  seemed  to  be  able  to  muster 
the  required  strength  to  push  it  over. 
The  game  ended  neither  team  scoring, 
but  all  the  spectators  said  it  was  a  great 
game  to  watch. 


"OUR  FOOTBALL  TEAM" 

Norwood  has  a  football  team, 

The  best  its  had  by  far; 

And  if  by  chance  my  word  you  doubt, 

Just  come  and  watch  them  star. 

You'll  see  the  line  go  crashing  through, 
And  the  backs  go  whizzing  by; 
For  Norwood  boys  are  all  true  blue, 
And  never  yield  or  cry. 

Willard  Cottrell,  '28. 
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.FOUNDED     SV   THE    CLASS    OF    1925. 


OWING  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  use  the  gymnasium, 
the  Quest  Club  has  had  no  meeting  of  all 
its  members  since  the  opening  of  school 
this  year.  There  have  been  two  group 
meetings:  one  of  Sophomore  girls,  the 
other  of  Sophomore  boys.  These  meet- 
ings were  conducted  b}'  last  year's  Execu- 
tive Board.  Alice  Wolfe  addressed  the 
girls  of  the  Class  of  1930,  and  John  Dono- 
van talked  to  the  boys.  The  purposes 
and  aims  of  the  Club  were  explained  to 
prospective  members,  and  all  new  stu- 


dents of  the  High  School  were  invited  to 
become  Questers. 

The  Sophomore  girls  have  shown  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  Club 
by  selling  candy  at  the  football  games. 
A  larger  number  of  girls  of  this  Class  have 
volunteered  to  sell  candy  than  of  any 
preceding  Sophomore  Class. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Quest  Club  are  published  again  in  this 
issue  of  the  "Arguenot."  It  is  desirable 
that  every  Quest  er  own  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution. 


Coegttilteltioini  and  By-Laws 


Article  I 
Name 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion shall  be  "The  Quest  Club"  of  the 
Norwood  High  School.  Its  members 
shall  be  called  "The  Questers." 

Section  2.  Whenever  the  caption  "The 
Quest  Club"  shall  appear  in  print  it  shall 
be  followed  by  the  words  "Founded  by 
the  Class  of  1925." 

Article  II 
Purpose 
The  purpose  of  the  Club  shall  be  to 
foster  and  cultivate  the  appreciation  of 


High  School  students  for  the  best  in  all 
pursuits,  and  to  further  and  broaden  the 
education  received  in  High  School. 

Article  III 

Officers 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Club 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  a  Financial  Secretary,  a 
Recording  Secretary  and  a  Faculty  Coun- 
cilor. 

Secton  2.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  above  named  officers 
and  four  Representatives  of  each  of  the 
classes  of  the  school. 
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Article  IV 
Election  of  Officers 

Section  1.  The  President  of  the  Club 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  Fi- 
nancial Secretary  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Class.  The  Recording  Secre- 
tary shall  be  a  member  of  the  Sophomore 
Class.  Of  the  four  Representatives  from 
each  class  two  shall  be  girls  and  two  shall 
be  boys. 

Section  2.  All  the  above  mentioned 
officers  and  representatives  shall  be 
elected  by  popular  vote  and  shall  hold 
office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

Section  3.  The  Faculty  Councilor 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School. 

Article  V 
Membership 

Section  1 .  Any  teacher  or  pupil  of  the 
Senior  High  School  is  elegible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Club. 

Section  2.  A  person  eligible  for  mem- 
bership may  become  a  member  of  the 
Club  by  signifying  his  desire  to  do  so  in 
writing. 

Section  3.  New  members  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  Club  each  school  year 
from  the  opening  of  school  until  Novem- 
ber fifteenth.  After  November  fifteenth 
the  membership  list  shall  be  closed  until 
the  following  school  year. 

Section  4.  A  pupil  entering  the  school 
after  November  fifteenth  of  any  year 
may  have  all  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship in  the  Club  until  such  time  as  the 
membership  list  is  again  open. 

Article  VI 
Dues 
There   shall  be   no   dues   attached   to 
membership. 


Article  VII 
Meetings 

Section  1.  Meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  held  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  each  month  during  the  school 
year. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  may  be  called  by 
the  President  or  any  two  other  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  3.  Meetings  of  the  entire 
Club  shall  be  called  as  occasions  require 
by  the  President. 

Section  4.  Special  Meetings  of  the 
entire  Club  shall  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  response  to  a  written  request 
signed  by  five  Questers. 

Article  VIII 

Quorum 

Section  1.  At  any  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  nine  members,  at 
least  seven  of  whom  are  students  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  2.  At  any  meeting  of  the  entire 
Club  one-third  of  the  number  of  Quest- 
ters,  but  not  less  than  twenty-five  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  At  least  one  Fac- 
utly  Quester  shall  be  present. 

Section  3.  When  less  than  a  quorum 
is  present  at  any  meeting,  no  business 
shall  be  transacted  except  to  adjourn  to 
such  time  as  a  majority  of  those  present 
shall  determine. 

Article  IX 
Voting 
Whenever  a  question  arises  which  must 
be  decided  by  ballot,  it  shall  be  voted 
upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  result  of  the  voting  made 
public.  If  the  result  does  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Questers,  any  Club  mem- 
ber may  make  a  written  request  to  the 
President  for  a  popular  vote.     The  re- 
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quest  must  be  signed  by  ten  members  of 
the  Club.  In  such  case  the  first  vote  will 
be  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  put  to  a  vote  of  the  entire 
Club. 

Article  X 
Amendments 
These    Bv-Laws    mav    be    altered    or 


amended  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the  entire 
Quest  Club  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present,  provided  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  previously  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  further  provided  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Councilor. 
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jchool  Activities 


September  9,  1927 — The  entire  school 
gathered  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  first 
assembly  of  the  year.  Our  new  principal, 
Mr.  Archibald,  was  in  charge.  The 
meeting  opened  with  "America"  sung  by 
all  the  pupils.  As  opening  exercises  had 
not  been  held  in  the  class  rooms  they  were 
conducted  here,  by  the  principal.  Mr. 
Archibald  then  addressed  the  school, 
giving  his  policies  for  the  coming  year, 
commenting  especially  on  loyalty  to 
our  school  and  cooperation  between  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  The  assembly  closed 
with  the  school  song,  "Norwood." 

September  23  and  30 — As  the  football 
season  opened  on  the  following  day,  a 
football  rally  was  held  on  the  front  steps 


of  the  school  on  September  23.  The 
newly  elected  cheer  leaders,  Helen  Smith, 
Miriam  Sinclaire  and  Margaret  Corcoran, 
assisted  last  year's  leader,  Edith  Burke. 
The  football  cheers  and  songs  were  prac- 
tised by  the  student  body. 

Another  football  rally  was  held  the 
following  week  and  the  cheer  leaders  did 
their  best  to  arouse  enthusiasm  among 
the  students. 

October  7 — As  the  football  team  went 
to  Framingham  the  next  day,  another 
football  rally  was  held  on  October  7. 
Mr.  Archibald  spoke,  saying  that  he 
hoped  we  would  be  victorious  for  our 
first  out-of-town  game. 


School  government  presents  a  problem 
for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  great- 
est task  is  trying  to  make  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  that  will  be  suitable  to  all 
parties  concerned.  Many  different  sys- 
tems have  been  worked  out.  The  system 
which  is  now  in  use  at  Norwood  High 
School,  is  the  Student  Participation  Plan. 

In  this  plan  both  the  students  and  the 
faculty  take  part.     This  plan  works  very 


well  if  the  students  will  take  the  proper 
interest.  If  they  do  not,  however,  and 
do  things  carelessly,  the  plan  will  not  be 
a  success.  Cooperation  is  what  is  needed, 
both  parties  striving  for  the  same  stand- 
ard. If  every  pupil  would  give  his  sup- 
port, and  help  as  well  as  he  can  by  obey- 
ing the  rules  that  he  establishes,  the 
plan  is  sure  to  be  a  success. 

Thomas  Hayden,  '29. 
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Senior  Class  Notes 


We  have  come  to  the  lofty  position  of 
Seniors!  Just  think,  this  is  our  last  year 
of  high  school  life!  Let  us  strive  to  make 
it  a  year  of  success  and  honor  for  our 
class.  As  Seniors,  we  are  looked  upon 
as  the  leaders  of  the  school.  Let  us  live 
up  to  the  name  of  leaders  and  set  a  good 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  school. 

The  Senior  Traffic  Officers  are  to  be 
complimented  on  their  work  so  far  this 
year. 

This  year  we  have  many  new  teachers 
and  a  new  principal  in  our  school.  Let 
us  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  them. 

Seniors,  remember  that  we  are  going 
to  keep  up  our  scholarship  record  which 
we  have  made  in  the  last  two  years. 
Everybody  do  his  best  for  the  good  of 
our  class  and  our  school! 

Senior  elections  were  held  Friday, 
October  7.     The  results  were  as  follows: 

President :   John  Donovan. 

Vice-President:    Eleanor  Donahue. 

Girls'  Treasurer:   Rose  Bashford. 

Boys'  Treasurer:  Timothy  Donahue. 

Athletic  Council:    Thomas  McNulty. 

School  Council:  Dorothy  Bird,  Carl 
Clem,  John  Jasionis,  George  Pallo,  and 
Evelvn  Phalen. 


Sexior  Jokes 


Miss  James:  "What  kind  of  fire  de- 
partments did  they  have  in  Franklin's 
time?     ('referring  to  voluntary.) 

Paajanen:   "Horse  and  wagon. 

Donovan  ^translating  Latin):  "They 
established  their  limbs  on  the  shore." 

*         #         *M 

Miss  WalsoE  ('running  down  basement 
stairs  to  Frances  Lydon):  "I've  lost  a 
man." 


Miss  James:  "Where's  your  knowledge 
of  history,  Johnson?" 

Leonard  Johnson :  "At  home." 

%         H*         % 

Miss   Nordon:      "Please   repeat  it,    I 
couldn't  hear  it." 
Miss  Gotovich:  "Was  it  correct?" 

Teacher:  "Miss  Paajanen,  give  me  a 
sentence  with  a  compound  verb." 

Miss  Paajnen:  "The  boy  ran  and  sat 
on  a  rock." 

Teacher:  "At  the  same  time?" 

Miss  Paajanen:    "No,  afterwards." 

*  *     * 

Miss  Coughlin:  "Is  'Jimmy'  Donovan, 
'Yonie'  Donovan's  brother?" 
Alice  Selwyn:  "No,  cousins." 

Miss  Coughlin  (to  pupils  doing  special 
work  while  others  are  typing):  "I'll  try 
and  talk  with  my  mouth  so  you  can  hear 

me." 

*  *     * 

Found  on  a  Senior's  paper:  "The  dog 
that   was   killed   by   the    automobile   is 

dead." 

*  *     * 

Teacher:  "What's  going  on  over 
there?" 

Pupil:  "My  fountain  pen  works." 

*  *     * 

Teacher  to  Class:  "Would  you  be 
honored  to  be  on  the  football  team  if 
every  one  else  were  on  it?" 

MissKoplan:  "Sure." 

*  *     * 

First  Boy:     "What  keeps  the  moon 


up: 


Second  Boy:  "I  don't  know,  what?" 
First  Boy:    "The  beams  of  course." 

Ex. 
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Jumioir  Class  N<ote§ 


Well,  Juniors,  are  we  ready  to  buckle 
down  to  work  in  order  that  our  numerals 
may  appear  on  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Scholarship  Cup?  You  know,  we 
have  not  yet  had  that  honor.  We  must 
work  harder.  Let's  have  the  highest  per- 
centage on  the  honor  roll  the  first  time 
this  year,  for,  of  course,  a  good  beginning 
will  encourage  us  to  try  even  harder  later 
on. 

Another  thing,  Juniors,  let's  all  give 
our  support  to  the  "Arguenot."  Help 
to  "put  it  over  big"  and  make  it  better 
than  ever  before. 


Junior  Jokes 
Teacher:     "Who  made  the  catty  re- 
mark about  Lepidus?" 

Fairbanks:  "I  did." 

*  *     * 

Mary  Griffin:    "Did  you  give  yester- 
day's assignment  on  yellow  paper?" 
Miss  Gray:  "No,  on  how  to  write  a 

business  letter." 

*  *     * 

Ed  Verderber  has  Miss  Gray  for  a 
teacher  in  walking  lessons.  He  has 
given  up  high  jumping,  especiaTy  over 

class-room  chairs. 

*  *     * 

McManus:  "Name  three  cities  in  the 
United  States?" 

Smilgis:      "Westwood,    Dedham    and 

Walpole." 

*  *     * 

Young  Man:  "What  is  worse  than  a 
man  without  a  country?" 

Young  Girl:  "A  country  without  a 
man." 

Ex. 


Teacher:  "Give  a  sentence  illustrating 
a  dependent  clause." 

Barrett:  "When  we  got  to  the  station 
the  train  had  gone." 

Teacher:  "My,  but  you  should  have 
hurried." 

McCree:  "Say,  Tim,  did  ya  know  that 
this  tie  once  belonged  to  a  millionaire?" 
Tim:  "Zats  so?" 
McCree:  "Ya,  Woolworth." 

Ex. 


Teacher's  Sayings 
Miss  Blake:  "Arise  and  pass." 
Miss  Gray:     "Please  do  not  interrupt 

the  class." 

Miss  Pollard:  "Stand  up,  please." 
Mr.  Sawyer:    "Silence!     I  don't  want 

to  speak  twice." 

Miss  Johngren  (Spanish  class):  "Why, 

Barry,  you  know  we  had  that!" 

Miss  Bridges:   "This  class  is  the  worst 

class  I  ever  had." 

Miss  Coughlin:     "Are  all  the  papers 

collected?" 

Miss    Watson:      "Two    space    direct 

ovals." 

Miss  Kiley:     "This  is  a  most  stupid 

class.     You  can't  even  remember  to  stop 

talking  for  two  minutes." 


*     *     * 


Even  the  grave  and  dignified  British 
Civil  Service  Commission  could  not  help 
but  be  amused  at  an  answer  given  at  a 
recent  examination.  The  question  was: 
"Give,  for  any  one  year,  the  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
States." 

The  applicant  wrote:  "1491— None." 

Ex. 
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i©m©re  Qa§§  Notes 


The  Sophomore  class  is  the  largest  that 
has  ever  entered  Xorwood  Senior  High 
School.  As  yet,  it  has  not  elected  offi- 
cers, but  it  hopes  to  elect  them  in  the  near 
future. 

There  are  so  many  pupils  in  so  many 
different  divisions,  that  each  Sophomore 
cannot  know  every  other  member  of  his 
class.  He  can,  however,  show  his  loyalty 
to  his  class  by  making  a  good  scholarship 
record,  by  obeying  traffic  rules  and  by 
cooperating  in  every  possible  way, 
throughout  the  year. 


Sophomore  Jokes 

Miss  Watson:  "What  is  the  first  entry 
made  in  the  closing  entries9" 

Miss  Kudirka:  "Inventory  to  pur- 
chases. Merchandise  inventory  at  the 
close  of  the  physical  period  (meaning 
fiscal  period). 

Heard  in  an  oral  report : 

The  Bunker  Hill  monument  was  dic- 
tated in  1851. 


Miss  Gow  (explaining  Quest  Club 
Party  to  Sophomore  boys):  "We  have 
about  eighty  children  at  this  party,  half 
boj's  and  girls." 

*  *     * 

Lecturer:  "What  have  you  done  to 
save  our  timber?" 

Voice  from  the  rear:  "I  shot  a  wood- 
pecker once." 

Ex. 

*  *     * 

Professor:  "Do  you  believe  that  this 
five  dollar  gold  piece  I  hold  in  my  hand 
will  dissolve  in  this  solution?" 

Student:  "No  sir!  You  wouldn't  put 
it  in  if  it  would." 

Ex. 

*  *    * 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Professor  Short, 
"that  Babylon  fell,  Nineveh  was  de- 
stroyed and" — 

Someone  in  the  class,  "Tyre  was  punc- 
tured." 

Ex. 


POETRY 


Oh.  what's  the  use  of  poetry? 
It's  far  too  much  for  me; 
And  why  I  have  to  write  a  poem, 
Is  more  than  I  can  see 


I'm  trying  to  get  the  meter, 
I'm  trying  to  get  the  rhyme; 
I'm  trying  to  get  the  rythm, 
That  goes  in  every  line. 


I'll  never  be  a  poet, 

And  I'll  tell  you  as  a  friend, 

Very  confidentially, 

That  this  will  be  "The  end." 

Thomas  Hayden,  '29. 
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Have  you  heard  of  the  latest  find? 
No?  Well,  the  scientists  have  found  a 
new  type  of  human  being.  It  is  officially 
called  the  "Alumni  Editor"  but  is  better 
known  as  the  "gimlet"  or  "peeper."  At 
any  rate  it  sees  all  and  therefore  knows 
all. 

All  of  which  brings  to  mind  the  "gim- 
let's" latest  knowledge  of  the  "how,  why 
and  wherefore's"  of  N.  H.  S.  graduates. 
After  reading  this  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  Norwood  High  School  instills  into  her 
students  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Among  the  graduates  (sounds  like  the 
society  column  of  a  newspaper) : 

Wilbur  Fay,  '27,  and  Hamlin  Grant, 
'26,  are  continuing  their  educations  at 
Colgate  University.  From  latest  reports 
they  are  studying  a  variety  of  subjects 
with  jaw-breaking  names. 

Cedric  Roberts,  '26,  finished  his  first 
year  at  M.  I.  T.  successfully,  winning  a 
scholarship,  and  has  gone  back  for  more. 
Edmund  Caine,  '27,  and  Walter  Lapin, 
'26,  have  gone  to  keep  him  company. 

EdnaBateman,  Elizabeth  MacGlashan, 
Elizabeth  Blumenkranz  and  Calvin 
Chamberlain,  all  of  '27,  are  attending 
Bates  College. 

Mirian  Rice,  '26,  is  being  kept  busy  in 
the  Designer's  Art  School  in  Boston. 

"Bud"  Dower,  '24,  is  going  great  at 
Boston  College.  He's  showing  them  how 
football  is  played  "a  la  Norwood." 
John  Dixon,  '27,  is  making  no  mean 
showing,  having  "made"  the  Freshman 
team.  Now  if  John  and  "Bud"  get  to- 
gether next  year  B.  C.  ought  to  have 
some  team. 

By  the  way — So  many  Norwood  people 
are  commuting  that  the  railroad  is  think- 


ing seriously  of  reserving  a  car  for  Nor- 
wood people  only.  No  such  luck!  All 
you  Norwood  commuters  will  have  to 
rush  for  your  seats  as  usual. 

To  continue — 

Ruth  Davis,  '27,  is  attending  Simmons 
College. 

Barbara  Jordan,  '26,  is  continuing  her 
studies  at  Wheaton  College. 

Arthur  Hauck,  '27,  has  entered  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
"Art"  always  could  toot  a  mean  horn. 

Helen  Owens,  '27,  is  continuing  her 
study  of  toe  dancing  and  elocution.  We 
all  admit  Helen  can  "trip  the  light  fan- 
tastic." 

Helen  Olsen,  '27,  is  a  secretary.  Hav- 
ing seen  her  about  town  recently  it  may 
be  assumed  that  she  survived  the  ordeal 
of  taking  her  first  letter,  although  she 
seemed  positive  she  wouldn't. 

Ruth  Rafuse,  '27,  has  entered  training 
at  the  Newton  Hospital  and  from  latest 
reports  is  enjoying  her  work.  It's  a 
funny  thing — People  always  say  nursing 
is  such  a  hard  job  but  those  who  are  doing 
it  seldom  kick.  Frances  Johnston,  '26, 
and  "Nan"  Russell  are  "crazy"  about  it. 
What  a  lot  of  difference  liking  your  work 
can  make! 

Rose  Perlmutter,  '27,  is  at  the  Chand- 
ler Secretarial  School. 

Ethel  B aimer,  '26,  and  Mary  Johnston, 
'26,  are  starting  their  Sophomore  year 
in  Boston  University  C.  L.  A.,  while 
Barbara  Roberts,  '27,  is  just  entering. 
Felix  Babel,  '27,  is  in  C.  B.  A. 

Edward  Landry  of  the  class  of  '24  has 
been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Senior 
class  of  the  School  of  Engineering  of 
Northeastern   Universitv.     He   has   also 
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been  chosen  to  serve  on  the  social  com- 
mitte  of  his  class. 

"Eddie"  Daniels,  '26,  our  one-time 
business  manager,  and  Henry  Newman, 
'26.  have  returned  to  Middlebury- 


And  now  because  its  supply  is  ex- 
hausted the  "gimlet"  will  discontinue  its 
conversation,  or  in  plain  English  will  stop 
its  noise.  All  contributions  to  its  fund 
of  knowledge  will  be  gratefully  received. 


COMMENTS    ON    EXCHANGED 


"The  Pilgrim,"  Plymouth,  Mass.— 
The  headings  for  the  Literary,  Editorial 
and  Science  Departments  are  most  at- 
tractive. We  suggest  that  you  print,  in 
your  Exchange  Department,  the  criti- 
cisms received  on  your  magazine. 

"Drurv    Academe."    North     Adams, 


Mass. — We  enjoyed  reading  your  jokes. 
We  believe  that  your  Literary  Depart- 
ment would  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  more  stories. 

"The  Tattle-Tale,"  Wareham,  Mass.— 
The  addition  of  a  few  cuts  would  make 
"The  Tattle-Tale"  more  attractive. 


V\(orwood  jjuick  Qompany 


TELEPHONE  0181 


Compliments  of 

I.  T.   Snow 


Compliments  of 


HOLMAIN—  CATERER 


Auto  Renting  and  Taxi  Service 


William  C.  Donovan 


Reo 
20  Pass. 

Motorcoach 
Parties 


New 

Cadillac  Suburban 

Weddings 

Funerals 


Compliments  of 

Dr .  T.J.  Curtin 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


the  JUST  RIGHT  TAILORING  COMPANY 


HIGH  GRADE  LADIES'  AND  MEN'S  CUSTOM  TAILORS 

CLEANING,  PRESSING,  DYEING,  REPAIRING 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  WORK  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 

CHARLES  KRAVETZ,  Prop.  .'.  .\  Tel.  Nor.  0420 

TALBOT  BLDG.,    NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Fresh  Fruit  is  your  best 
Food 

Carl  A.  Anderson 

So  Don't  Forget  To  Let  Us 

Serve  You 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 

U.  B  A  LB  ON  I 

Tailor 

FRUIT   STORE 

60  Washington  Street 

714  Washington  St.             Norwood 

We  put  up  baskets  of  fruit  for  all 
occasions 

Telephone  0032-R 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of  the 

Independent 

HAT   SHOP 

Furniture  Company 

524  Wash.  St.          Norwood,  Mass. 

705  Washington  St. 

Tel.  1143 

Tolly  s   beauty   Tarlor 

"For  the  Woman  Who  Cares" 

681  Washington  Street  Norwood,  Mass. 

Telephone  Norwood  1510-W 
Polly  Candage 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Coal  BURN  ANTHRACITE  Coal 

The  Safest  and  Most  Economical  Fuel 

HAROLD  L.  ALDEN,  Norwood  Manager,  Lenox  St.  Tel.  NORwood  0764 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  14  Belgrade  Ave.,  Boston,  31  Tel.  PARkway  4700 

DOWNTOWN  OFFICE:  50  Congress  St.,  Boston  9  Tel.  HUBbard  3100 

John  A.  WHITTEMORE'S  Sons 

and  Affiliated  Company,  BURTON-FURBER  COAL  CO. 


Hudson  -:-  Essex 

Norfolk  €0untg  MotatB  Corp. 

117  CENTRAL  STREET 
NORWOOD 

SALES  Telephone:  Norwood  1532      SERVICE 

Used  Car  Salesroom 

Washington  Street,  Off  Dean 

SO.  NORWOOD 

PETER   J.   FLAHERTY,     Local     Representative 


NORWOOD  SOFT  WATER  LAUNDRY 

Certainly  Does  Save  the  Clothes 

Ask  Us  About  It 
884  Washington  Street  Phone  0999 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


GAY    FARM    MILK    AND    CREAM 


Pure,  Fresh  Milk  delivered  direct  from  our  own  Federal 
tested  cows  to  you  daily 


2fc  J.  E.  PLIMPTON  COAL  COMPANY 

Norwood,  Massachusetts 


Compliments  of 

Landry's  Barber  and  Beauty  Shop 

714  Washington  Street  Tel.  Norwood  0218-M 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

THE  NORWOOD  WOMEN'S  SHOP 

631  Washington  Street,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Tel.  0236-W 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


CHARLES  A.  WRAGG  &  CO. 

683  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NORWOOD 

FOR  GIRLS— Dorothy  Dodd  Energettick. 

The  only  Zipper  that  stays  fastened— Made  By  Goodrich 

FOR  MEN  AND  YOUNG  MEN 

Brockton  Co-op.      --       Walk  Over      --        Beacon 

See  Our  New  Styles  and  Colors  in  Rain  Boots 


Compliments  of 

Mrs.  E.  Perlmutter 

SHOES  AND  GENT'S 
FURNISHINGS 


Tel.  1106  AY 


MRS.  NINA 
MOLLISON 


THE  HARMONY 
SHOPPE 

Sheet    Music,    Records,    Player 

Rolls 
Novelties  and  Lending  Library 
51  Day  Street  Norwood 

De  Roma  Brothers 

Electrical  Contractors 

Dealers  in  Quality  Electrical 
and  Radio  Merchandise 

652  Washington  Street 

Telephone  868         Norwood,  Mass. 


Compliments  of  the 

Edna  Mae  Beaver 

GIFT  AND  TEA  ROOM 


Compliments  of 


T.  FARIOLI 


68  Walnut  Ave. 


Compliments  of 

Fred  L .  Silvernail 

Fruit  Store 
629  Washington  Street 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


THE     MODERN     DAIRY 

THOMAS  A.  DONOVAN 


PASTEURIZED  MILK  AND  CREAM 


Telephone  0084         "SAFEST  TO  USE"         350  Lenox  Street 


FRANK  W.    FAY 

DEALER  IN 

Hardware,    Paints,  Oils 

Glass  and  Auto 

Accessories 

Telephone  0936  Nor. 
Washington  St.  Norwood 


Hartshorn's  Market 

Fresh  Killed  Poultry 

615  Washington  Street 

Norwood 

Telephone  0118 


WINSLOW  GARAGE 

MICHELIN  TIRES     AUTO  SUPPLIES 

Official  Brake  Testing  Station 
EXPERT  AUTO  REPAIRING 

1014  Washington  St.  Norwood 

Telephone  0976 


Compliments  of 

RORKE  HARDWARE  CO. 

Norwood 
Telephone  1325 


A  store  full  of  new 

things  to  wear  for  all 


ORE  NT  BROTHERS 

ODD  FELLOWS  BUILDING 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


QUALITY 


SWEATERS,  ALL  STYLES 

Crew  Neck     Coats     Coats  with  Collars 
AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

$6      $7.50      $8.50      $10.00 


SERVICE 


NORWOOD  CLOTHING  COMPANY 


Sanborn  Block 


GENE  SULLIVAN,  Prop. 


Itmpton 


teas 


Perfect  Bookmaking  in  its  Entirety 


Compliments  of 


EDWARD   O'  TOOLE 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


WE     ARE     TAKING     ORDERS     FOR     THE 
NEW    i^fy(?]&C£/    CARS 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 

GEORGE  M.  LEPPER,  Inc. 

AUTHORIZED  FORD  DEALER 

NORWOOD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone     440 


Compliments  of 


The  Norwood  Dairy 


L.  F.  BATEMAN,  Prop. 


WE  KEEP  ABREAST  Tp       17       T>  TT    T?  V 

times/  1.  r.  ivli^i 

PLUMBING 

and 

HEATING 

v'^-   102  Central  St.  .'.  Norwood,  Mass. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVKRTISEKS 


Compliments  of 


"A   FRIEND" 


Compliments  of 

"The  Normere" 


Compliments   of 

SWIFT'S  LAUNDRY 

Norwood,  Mass. 
Telephones : 


Residence  986-R 


Laundry  986-W 


MEAGHER    STORES 


IVomen  's  and  Children  's 
Specialty  Store 


Onyx  Pointex  Hosiery       Gotham  Gold  Stripe  Hosiery 

Kayser  Slipper  Heel  Hosiery 

Humming  Bird  Hosiery     Gordon  Hosiery 

Forest   Mills   Underwear 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments     of 

Fenton's  Garage 


CHEVROLET, 


TOWN     SQUARE     CHEVROLET     COMPANY 

If  You  Appreciate 

*    Quality  in  Flowers     * 

CALL 

PETER    FISHER    W    SON 

Norwood  109 

THOMAS  J.   SWITZER 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGIST 
PURE  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS 

Special  attention  paid  to  the  compounding  of  Physicians'  Prescriptions 
750  Washington  Street  Norwood,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

BALFOUR'S  BAKERY 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


C.  L.  Smith  &  Co. 

COMMERCIAL  and  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

10  Vernon  St.                        Norwood 

BECKWITH  QUALITY 
SHOPPE 

FOLAN  BLOCK                     NORWOOD 

Women's  and  Children's 
Furnishings 

DAVID  F.  BECKWITH 

MARY  T.  COMERFORD 

Scalp  Treatment  and  Chiropody 

Permanent  and  Marcel  Waving 

Post  Office  Block,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Tel.  Norwood  0964-M 

DR.  J.  M.  HIRSCH 

Dentist 

1096  Washington  Street 
South  Norwood 

Phone  Norwood  591-W 

Miss  Hettie  Gray 

DRESSMAKING 

601  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Tel.  1205-W 

C  I.  DAVIS 

MASON 

229  Winter  St.            Norwood 

Dents  Removed  from  Auto  Bodies 

and  Fenders 

"WE  SAVE  THE  PAINT" 

Walter  H.  Brown 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 
OF  ALL  KINDS 

8  Vernon  Street 
Tel.  Nor.  0720                      Norwood 

McLeod  &  Dean 

Choice  Teas,  Coffees 
and  Spices 

HAWKINS  BLOCK 

848  Washington  St.             Norwood 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


CAREFUL  AND  CONSCIENTIOUS 
DRIVERS 

WEDDINGS,  FUNERALS 
AND  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

Mulvehill  Limousine  and 
Taxi  Service 

THOMAS  B.  MULVEHILL,  Prop. 

COTTAGE  ST. 
TELEPHONES:  EXTENSION 

Office:  Norwood  0830     Rear  Folan  Block 
House:  Norwood  0437- W 


Norwood  Hardware  and 
Supply  Co. 

HARDWARE,  PAINTS  AND  OILS 
Plumbing  Supplies 

10  Guild  St.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Tel.  1436 


FLOOD'S    GARAGE 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRING 


Dodge  Brothers  Approved  Service  Station 


WRECKING     SERVICE 


Telephone:  Ded.  1098 


169  Washington  Street 


Islington,  Mass. 


''''Put  Your  Feet  in  Regans  Hands" 

Arch  Preserver  Shoes  for  Men  and  Women 

AAA  To  E  Widths 

J.  W.   REGAN 

REGAN'S     SHOE     CORNER,     Norwood,     Mass. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


IT  is  the  aim  of  the  Fountain  at  the  Rexall  Store 

to  serve  you  in  a  manner 

that  will  exceed  your  expectation 


FREDERIC  P.  BROOKS 


Invite   You   to   Come   to    Our   New   Store 

A  Store 
Full  of  Desirable  Merchandise 


Quality—Service—Price  to  Suit  You 


H.   E.   RICE    &   CO.,     Department   Store 


A.  G.  LEWIS 

526  Washington  Street 

Fruit,  Cigars,  Candy 
Ice  Cream. 

Visit  Our  New 
ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

Let's  Be  Friends" 


Sanitary  Barber  Shop 
E.  J.  KELLEY 

A.  J.  KELLEY,  Assistant 

We  Specialize  in  Latest  Styles  in 
Ladies'  and  Men's  Hair  Cutting 


Room  2 


Folan  Block 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


0The  zAlice  Shop 
I  711  Washington  Street 

GIFTS— UNUSUAL  AND    UNIQUE 
GREETING  CARDS  STATIONERY 

DENNISON  PARTY  GOODS 
Engraving — Plate  and  Non-Plate  Process 
LENDING  LIBRx^RY 

PENDERGAST  BAKERY 

134  Walpole  Street 


NORwood   0599 


BAKERS  OF   EVERYTHING  THAT   IS  GOOD 


STUDY   IN 


-Lamps, 
Tables,  comfort 

Chairs 


iMim 


Bigelow  Furniture  Co. 

Directly    Opposite    The    Bank  -         Norwood 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


NORWOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
eet 
Norwood,  MA  02062 


